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VOL. XIL. 
— ' j 
ON THE LIMITED DURATION OF VARIETIES | sesses are natural endowments, and as free from de- 
OF PLANTS. | fects as any seed whatever. If a parent egg, or seed, 
—_—— | or bud, has any constitutional infirmity likely to affect 
Mr. Joun Town ey, of Moundville, Wisconsin, has | injuriously the generation about to be ushered into 
written an elaborate article “On the limited duration | a larger existence, the fact that such malady is hered- 
of varieties of plants,” which appears in the October | itary, or communicable from parent to offspring, 
number of the Horticulturist. Hitherto vegetable | proves nothing for nor against either system for ex- 
physiology has been too much neglected by Ameri-| tending a race. The system being one of nature’s 
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* | { 
ebapte i } can writers on the cultivation of fruits and plants, | contrivances, or the offspring of Creative wisdom, is t 
‘whee \ > and we are glad to see a gentleman of Mr. T.’s rea i- | not defective in itself: but the failure to attain satis- " 
ve would { > ing and talent leading off in so important a discus- | factory results in trees grown from buds, arises from 
we So | } sion. He is a believer in the theory of Mr. ANDREW bal management in unwise and short-sighted man. 
hankful § ’ Kysieut respecting the limited duration of varieties | We may not know wherein we fail in potato-culture Y 
| of Mr. { ° of plants, and displays no mean ability in support of | or fruit-culture in using the vital agency of buds ; 5 
at puz- | the same. In a practical point of view, this theory | but it is more philosophical to attribute our misfor- 
uits and 4 y assumes that fruit trees propagated by buds, as in| tunes in that line to our ignorance of the causes of § 
— it } | grafting, budding, and layering, can not outlive the | blight and anexpect d decay in tubers and fruit trees, ] 
ruits.— ¢ ; natural lifetime of the parent seedling, whatever that | and our neglect to comply with nature’s laws, than 

| pane .. ou. - ae . gee = eee eee . ° ahi 
vil give > may be. J hus, if we assume that the full age of an | to asc ribe it to a natur al de fect in all buds from which 
sonthe [} apple tree is two hundred years, no trees propagated | plants and trees are propagated, 
ost ¢ ) from its buds can be expected to live after that time,| Mr, Town try assumes many things astrue which  [ 
ke i 2 no matter when said buds were separated from the |are not sustained by any facts adducec by him, or ; 
lebrated [fh } parent tree, nor how carefully the young offshoots | other evidence known to physiologists. He starts 
won he 4 may be pruned and nourished. If this doctrine be | with the assertion that vegetable life, like animal life, 
ledge of Ie sound, then there is an obvious necessity of going | has its fixed periods of duration. Strictly speaking, 
writers | # ©back to seedlings during the natural lifetime of every neither the life of animals, nor that of vegetables, has 
yon the HW {| plant, Which in the annuz! potato plant is of course | any “fixed period” when it must cease to exist. § 
of fruits je every year. From reading, probably the same au-! Nor is there anything in common in the modes by ) 
ce ‘thors consulted by Mr. Town ey, we confess to have | which the bodies of plants and animals are nourished 
juperior } N, fgsmed the opinion that in growing potatoes and other | and preserved from dissolution, that should make 
a ( }) Mtabies, it is necessary to recur occasionaly to} “tue duration” of the life of a tree as fixed as that 
thade Gi \ i seeds, instead of continuing to propagate from buds of a man or ox. Every part of the tissues of an ani- 
sian { '> indefinitely ; but more extended research and obser- | mal, including its solid bones, tendons, and skin, es = «) 
ocures 4) vation lead us to question the existence of any essen- | well as muscles, nerves, brain, and other organs, is { 
to the 1 }} tial difference in the vital force of plants ard trees, constantly being absorbed and removed out of the Ui 
hisnew je whether they spring from seeds or buds, resulting system as effete matter ; and this loss must be made 4 
gaedto } H from their origin. Neither Mr. Kyieur, Mr. Lovu-| up by new and appropriate aliment, fresh from @ re- 
nation } ft DON, nor any other practical cultivator, has, to our/c¢ ‘nt supply of food, oven in adult animals that —_ 
0 gives fh qe knowledge, shown any greater deterioration in bud- | nothing in weight. Nothing like this is seen in the 
= - é Sh lings (to coin a term) than may be found in seedlings, | Support of a tree, or in vegetable life. ‘J he matter 
om the 4 { if either be badly treated. All living things are lia- | organized in the first year of the growth of an oak, 
—— 5 i ble to disease as well as to die, no matter what their | remains as a part of its system ten centuries, should 
i ~ ¢ Nf parentage. Hence, the existence of weakness and | the tree stand so long. During all this time, after 
reatise { ; Constitutional deterioration is peculiar to no varieties | (he cells of the heart-wood are filled and closed, vital- 
~— } {\ of plants or animals; and as buds are one of the nat-, ity has as little to do with them as it has with those 
of the ] 4} ural provisions for the multiplication of plants, and | in a coral rock formed before our continent existed. 

i composed of cells precisely as seeds are, why should There are numerous ¢ xternal influences that operate 
‘ork. t ) we infer, without positive proof of the fact, that a | to prevent trees living any longer than®we see them 
oie ) {) being developed from a bud is inferior in any respect | flourish in forests. hey are attacked from W ithout, } 
oa to ff p» toone developed froma seed? Art gives to a bud and rarely die, like animals, from any organic or vi- y 
Office, i; no new vitality —no new function. All that it pos- | tal defects. If trees were never too thick ina forest, 
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were duly protected from all animals and parasitic 
plants, watered, and properly manured, an oak might 
live twenty or thirty centuries as well as it now does 
two or three. Why 

The duration of the existence of trees resembles 





not ? 


far more that of an island than of an animal. An 
embrvo island rises above the surface of water 
additional! 





> the deposit of 


tod 


river and gains in size by 
matter upon that which existed 


before. A circula- 





tine medium brings a new supply of raw material | 
from vear to vear, to augment the volume of the} 
erow ner 1 So the seed of a forest tree nlanted. 
by the ha nature on this same island, adds year 
by vear to the weieht of organic and inorganic mat- 
ter ¢ ained in the tree, drawn from surrounding 
elements. Dr. Seuieipen, and other botanists, ce 


scribe trees believed to be 5000 ye 
living. What has such a tree which gains in weight 


everv vear for fifty centuries in common with an ani- 


; old, ar d still 


mal which is never two days composed of the same 
atoms, and whose life depends on a liberal supply of 
organized food, even after it has ceased to grow 


Plants subsist on mineral, or di 
such as air, water, and e 

We will not say that ther 
tion of varieties of fruit trees and of | 
continents do not last always, and families, and whole 
classes both of vegetables and animals, become ex- 


arthy substances. 
e is no limit to the dura- 


uits, for even 


tinct from unknown causes, apparently to give place 
to new | ; 

Geolocy abounds in facts illustrative of transitions of 
The popular idea inculeated by Mr. 
are of quite 


races called into being by infini 
this kind. 


Town.ry, that “varieties of plants” 


limited duration, is an easy and not unnatural excuse | 


for the mismanagement of fruit trees, potatoes, and 
other crops. Mr. Kaicut, with all his artistic skill 
and large experience, did not comprehend the very 


modern science of feeding plants ; nor was the excel- 
learned Loupon better informed in that 


] 
lent and truly 
particular. ‘This is no more to their discredit than 
is the fact that electric telegraphs, printing by sun- 


beams, and reaping by horse-power, have been 
‘ we . i 7 





covered since their time. 
Cold and heat, sunshine and shade, humidi 





dryness, insects and fungi, decaying mould and ul 


composing minerals, and excess of some elements 
and a deticiency of others, a feast of poisons and a 
want of food, are the extraneous influences whicl 
limit the duration of varieties of plants. ‘These are 


suflicient to account for the early death of cultivated | 


trees, and the premature dissolution of roots and tu- 
bers, without gratuitously assuming that there is 
some natural defect in the vitality of buds. The life 
of plants is well enough, whether communic. ted by 
buds or seeds, just as God has made it. But to un- 
lerstand how buds and seeds change their cellular 

>a vassular tissue, how substances imbibed through 
in a cur- 


in 
the leaves of trees can descend to their root 
rent of constantly ascending sap, and how each bud 
+, so that a sweet and a sour 





has a separate existenc 

apple may h other and yet 

peculiar qt quires more study tha 
most cultivat 
fession. 

Is it not wonderful that so many thousands and 
millions of intelligent persons should eat apples from 
their childhvo@l to old age, and never try to learn how 
an apple grows, nor to understand the nature and prop- 
erties of the things which really make an apple? The 
editor of the Horticulturist hit the nail on the head 

Py 


uch eac 
lities unmixed, r \ 
rs bestow on this branch of tl 





preserve their 





) 
l 


1eir pro- 


sorganized elements, | 


e wisdom. | 








| when he called attention to the marked det, rioration 


| of Seckel pears in the Philadelphia market in conse- 
boomy of neglect to feed the trees on which they 
crow, while the same kind of fruit grown in the less 
congenial climate of Boston has recently been ors atly 
improved by wisely adapting the soil to the 1 tural 
f the pear tree. We have lately att nded 
|a number of agricultural fairs in New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Maryland, and elsewhere, and more to study 
its and learn what we could from the most suceess. 


ny other purpose. Mr. Crark, 


wants o 





ful cultivators, than for 
| President of the Hampshire, Franklin, and Hampden 





| Agricultural Society, (one of the oldest in the Con- 
necticut valley,) assured us that an apple tree there 
needed feeding as much as a horse does. The fruit 
-jon old pear, and quince trees, which have 





peen ner “dl, is worth]! ss: W hile that ¢ ruwh on 
| old trees treated with leaf-mould, rotten dung, ashes, 
and lime, is fair and large. In no market in the 
nited States can one study the results of food cul- 
ire and no culture in fruit growing, to better advan- 
ee than in Washineto l trict 


— 


n. The soil in the Di 
of Columbia, and the adjoining country, lacks lime, 
| phosphoric acid, and potash, to a degrce that tells 
| againt both forest and fruit trees, as compared with 
Western New York and our own valley of the Gen- 
esee. We have studied the soils and natural products 
of both regions with some care, and while conceeding 
}the superiority of climate to Washington, the ele- 
|ments of fertility are comparatively scarce in the 
rocks, drift, alluvium, and mold of that section. But 
| we have never seen land more readily recuperated 
| with lime, ashes, guano, or stable manure. ‘The cli- 
nate is admirable, and the proportion of sand, clay, 
are the foundatien of F 


{ 
tt 
ta 








j}and iron, which soils, is 
generally all that one needs to secure high and endu- 
| ring productiveness. It is but few things that fruit 
| trees, grape v ines, potatoes, grass, and grain, require 
y so far as 
ey are lack Science alone teaches him what 


hese things are, and those that neglect or despise it, 


ry 





rom the earth, and these man must supply 
% 





It 
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choose dirkness rather than jleht. 
SOF ee 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE NEW YORE AG- 
RICULTURAL SOCIE FOR 1850.—V x 








Ir gives us pleasure to witness 
in each y } 

te Society, as issue 
The one before us is distinguishes 
id admirably exec ited “ Survey of Seneca c 
DevarFisLp, Esq., the able and exc 
of the Society ; by a paper on “ , 


] f 
me ume ott 


— 
ss 


a 





by J. 
t 
t 


aen 








Dynamics,” of decided merit, by J. J. Tuomas ; an 
by an unusual amount of contributions from other re- 
liable sources of information. If a million c t 
the work were distributed over our thirty-one States 

1G TT are 4 . ne llcae 1 ¢ trne 
and five Territories, and generally read, the instruc- 


tion that would be imparted coul ! not fail to change 
the the 
abuse of American soil. 
cure a copy we earnestly recommend to do so, 
not forget to study the analyses and valuab 
searches of Dr. Sauisspury, ch 
Mr. Devariecp has given a beautiful map 
eca county ; illustrations of its Rocks, and their 
Remains; of Weeds injurious to 
Crops; Insects; and a vast fund of interesting histor- 
ical, statistical, geological, chemical, meteorolog cal, 
jand strictly practical information. The work will 


present disastrous policy of the country in 





ln , 
To every one who can pro- 
and 


re- 








‘mist to the Socie 
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' make a good sized volume printed by itself, 


part of tl 


i for scattering the wood 


t the tow 


THE 


we 


and we 
> trust it will soon a in a form to give ita much 
more extended circulation than it can receive as a 
1e annual proceedings of the Society under 





ppear 


> whos 


» auspices it has reached the public. 
Our impression is 


that these “ ‘T'ransactions” 
nsed with advantage, 
slature to print a lar- 
VV e Tro 


hand, 





for the 
seed 
over the whule State, 

mmonwealth in the Un 
dollars int asury from 
York, through its Erie Canal ; 
score of smaller citi 
and patre 


the R 


same money. 
with a liberal 
and a little beyond. 
on draws so many 
States, as New 
while our great com- 


s, enjoy 


wer numver Of Copies 





broadc 


Noot her C 





» its tres other 





mercial metropolis, and 
> jnan eminent decree the rich tr 
the cultivators of the soil throug epublic. 
New Yerk ought to do far more than she does for 
motion of agriculture ; and if her active busi- 
w much science and art can do to 


ss of the earth. and tl 








ace 
10ut 
? the pr 
ness men saw lx 
Wag ment the fruitful 
trade and commerce, there would be no 


ant 2 . 
tural knowl- 


ie pronhts 
“hall . 
Hong 


*k of means required to diffuse agricu 


ire among all the cultivators of the soil. 


Volume X contains 729 pages, is handsomely 





é ilustrated, and reflects credit on all concerned in its 
f @rocuction. 

} eee ~ — 

I A UNIVERSITY FOR THE PROFESSIONAL EDUCA- 
it TION OF FARMERS AND MECHANICS. 

! 

f Ix the years 1817, 1818, 1819, when Ci Ag- 
? ricultural Societies were first -estel lished in New 
#¢ §6York, the w iter was serving his apprenticeship in 


? 
unty, ia this State 


Warren, Herkimer cx 
with one of me best practjeal farmers within its lim- 
its, in learning a n which is still 
cherished above all others. At that early day we 
desired above Acricultural 
College : and before being { » study 
of the 
islature 


for the establishment of 


n of 


profes land 
proressi¢ ioved and 


all thines to attend an 
oy 


miu 





healing art, we vis when the Leg- 


Was In session, to see what e ere Wa 
an institution for the pre 
ion of young farmers. The law-makers 
isophi ted, and talked out plain 
fashion: * Young man, il 
the thou 


country, 


es- 





sional edu 
of that era 
English a 
willing to 
merary 
youre 


at 





he 


were ul 
ter this 
become one of 
physicians of the 
ouragement three good medical 


you are 
supernu- 
fier for 
with 
} 


Sands ol 


we pr 





schools, 








museums, disse 


eir anatomical -cting rooms, chemi- 
cal laboratories, libraries, and six or eight learned 


and able 


professors in each institution; but if 
seek equi iff 


attainments in connection with 
isiness of your father, ) 
‘e Whatever.” 


il scie 





= 11 
age and hus 


we will not render 








be misun od; and to 


as beew substantially re 





our knowleds 
every youl! 
tion in this \ ! 
tury. We have witnessed the endowment of severai 
new m isal to 





last third of 





cive the firs 


ericultura 


“lical collewes, and the reft 








dollar to aid in the shment of an ¢ 

school. This cruel injustic is been so ge and so 
unflinching! acticed by ignorant farmers aud mort 
ign rant iav rs, who have centrolled the | misiation 





of the State. If New Yor 
help those noble you iths who 
bread of honest manual labor, to some 
the natural sciences, in that 
way which will meet their 


unable to 
to eat the 


know ledge ol 


K Were poor and 


line 


are W 





l, common sense 


and their wants, 


practic 
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means 
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we shold never have uit lai 

But New York, with her incomparable Erie canal, 
her rich lands her score of cities, and her most in- 


dustrious population of t] has unmes 








’ ree ns, is- 
ured resources for the increase of agricultural 
mechanical science. Why, t! ! t n- 
enish forever the lieht of thi ible s ? 
It has wronged no human being: it as ly an 


chance with medical science as si 
the public expense, in the cities of New York, Alba- 
ny, and Buf We 


nal educat 


equal 
aio, have rT ver obiect to the 


professi: mn of doctors, lawyers, ¢ mili- 


tary officers, at institutions adapted specially to the 
purpose. So far from that, we claim that this prac- 
tice is founded in sound publie po and that our 
industrial professions e¢ r deserve the aid of sci- 





ence and special institutions, where the young farmer 
: 


can dissect all the animals which he is ¢ 
breed and rear, and thereby learn the form and fune- 


tion of every organ, whether it dicest 


xpected to 


s foo 





milk, fat, flesh, bone, or wool. The impr t of 
domestic animals is a great desiderat: and involves 
much anatomical and physiological research. So 
long a as hundreds of young stock-growers and dairy- 
mene stly seek t extend their professional knowl- 
edge i his dire ction, to benefit themselves and the 


community at large, it is be 
in the Legislature to deny them 


rricultural school in a State 


race ul 


the benefit ol 


th mean and diss 
one 
uns a half 
million of farmers. 

Young friends, send in your petitions early, and 





vrite olten to your ré itives on tl , ct. 
Let them know that you n earnest in the matter, 

Mittarp Fitumore once carded wool and fulled 
cloth as an honest apprentice should. Suppose he 
had stuck to his trade to this time ? W hat chance 
would he then have had of being now President of 


the United States? We tell vou frankly, that any 








system of education”: which compels an ambit 3 
youth to leave the shop of the mechanic and the fie!ds 
of the farmer to graduate in % vyer's office, before 
he can rise under our republic rm o& government, 
is radically defective. Professional men now enjoy 
an amount of intellectual training and d 1a 
which are invaluable to them, but denied to practical 
farmers and mechanics. If our reasoning taculties 


fully devel ped, it is the dec of a cood 
that hal 


be not ré 
we shall be forever lochding up to 
looking dotwen upon us. 


Provid 
men Vv 
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} 
no are 
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EXTRACTS FROM ENGLISH PAPERS. 
rl GREAT LLiIBITION 
yw Friday the r t do mounted to £2,415 1 
tne nuimeo-«a . 7 y ’ l i ra re in 
interior of th \ | } unt hout 
y, u nean iw to Bennet t ne- 
t 1.4 I S, iu t eX g 
\ wil « A lo 
ee to adveal et t« cts of 1 st w it 
were ¢ l sold eund. 

In another 1 Gi ibition ¢ es, tl @- 
tal P ew e full urpo t u rand 
omnibusses will cease to ‘ rds Kensington, and those 

assemblages of spectators which for months t ive 
nude ' t s I 1 ver ‘ ner of the lo to U 
shrine ofin stry,W e 4 \ ft the centre arou vuieh 
their cu tracted th When that event | \ 
the eran roft m n which has taken place in 
favor of the peacetul art Vill be mM distinctly apprecii- 

1, and the results, ber ial or rw which the 

lay leaves behind it, will be ¢ ulmily usc hi 
In the meantime it behooves all who ear titolo 

| ihe few remaining days of opportunity ey of an 
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THE 


unparelled spectacle such as in our day we can hardly hope 
eated, For the first time since the world began, 
erent nations of the earth have collected into one fo- 
he choicest specimens of their natural wealth and their 
Within a building happily adapted for 
] | ages, and from every 
Four mil- 







ucts, 


inl pro 





se, thousands of people ofa 
assembled to view this spectacle. 


n paid to it since the open- 


y have 
lions and a half of visits have bee 
arly £400,000 has been realized by admission tees, 
‘ater proportion consisting of shilling payments. The 
Exhibition became its greatest wonder, and 


ing; n 


popularity of the 
many who went there to study the marvels of manufactu- 
ring skill could only gaze at the multitudes which they at- 
tracted to Hyde Park. There is a magnetic power about 
large masses gathered in one vast edifice, and swarming in 
happy excitement along spacious avenues, where their num- 
bers will tell upon the eye, which eclipses every other spec- 
tacle, however splendid or interesting. Man is superior to 
the choicest example of his handiwork, and never have vast 
assemblages been seen in a situation more imposing. Those 





who have witnessed the aspect of the building on a crowded | 


shilling day, will not readily forget the strange and indescri- 
bable sensations with which it inspired them. Whocan say 
that we shall ever be able to witness such sights again? It 
is not a small excitement which drags up humble provincials 
en masse from the country—which induced an old woman of 
84 to travel on foot all the way from Land’s-end — which 
sends a bushel and a half of watches in one night to the shop 
of a single pawnbroker in Leeds, and which so stirs the 
heart of private benevolence throughout the kingdom, that 
ever our charity schools, and the inmates of our workhouses 
are largely represented at this jubilee of industry. On the 
ground, therefore, of popular excitement alone, few of us 
can expect to see su@i u spectacle as that which is now 
about to close repeated in our day. Let those who have not 
yet visited the Crystal Palace, and who have it in their 
power to do so, defer no longer. After the Llth of October 
it will be no longer possible for them to take the measure of 
the inéustrial arts in the middle of the 19theentury. Books 
may supply them with the fullest information on the subject 
but they can never touch the heart, or stamp their lessons 
wpon the memory. like a personal inspection of the display. 
}or ourselves we have always felt our powerlessness in deal- 
ang with the details of a collection so vast and comprehen- 
sive. An exhibition which embraces every kind of indus- 
trie] product cannot be grasped within the limits of a news- 
paper article, and a history of it, if attempted, would exhaust 
the patience of the most indefatigable reader. The bare 
classification of objects occupies 18 closely printed foolscap 
i The power of discussing advantageously each divi- 





pages, H , 

sion of that immense classilication, involves a minute know- 
ledge of every art to which the ingenuity and the labor of 
mankind have been directed, and is plainly impracti 
a journal, For the determination of excellence in each de- 
partment, the public may. therefore, be most safely an 
authoritatively referred to the awards and reports of the dif- 
ferent juries. ‘There are, however, general results which it 








GENESEE 


| erism could anything be found more grotesque tl 


} came 30 boys and 20 girls belonging to the Raggex 


comes fairly within the province of the press to point out— | 


particular inventions, to indicate the importance ef which 
justifies a special notice, and lessons of experience for the 
guidance of our future industrial career, which ought not to 
be lost sight of. Many of these topics have from time t 
time been touched upon. Others may not suggest them- 
selves till long after the Exhibition has closed; but now, 
when the I1th of October is so near at hand, the discussion 





} question the 


and solution of such questions become more urgent ; it is | 


necessary to g 
spectacle in its progress has bronght into light, and to trace 
out the full significance of facets and objects which we have 
still fur a limited period before our eyes. 

1 took place in the building 
on Friday, threw a considerable amount of gioom upon those 
of the visitors who were aware of it. In the central refresh- 
ment rooms, a gentleman was observed to fall down in a fit. 
The large printed placards on boards, which are always in 
readiness, with the words ‘‘A medical man wanted at the 
south entrance,” printed upon them, were put into requisi- 
tion and three medical gentlemen immediately responded to 
the call. Upon examination, however, it was found that life 





A distressing occurrence whi 


ather up the threads of interest which the | 


was extinct, and the deceased was conveyed by the police | 


to St. Margaret's Workhouse. There was nothing found 
upon him to affurd any clue as to the name or residence of 
the unfortunate gentleman. His linen was marked **T’. 

On Saturday £1,852 2s. 6d. was taken at the doors of the 
building, the number of visitors being 20,236. 
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| ded to send to each exhibitor a ticket, which will admit him- 
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afternoon a most extraordinary specimen of gold ore from 


California was placed in the American portion of the naye 
which, from its size and evident richness, attracted an im- 
mense amount of attention. In appearance it is a huge block 
of quartz rock, impregnated in every part with the precions 
metal, and the value of it may be estimated from the fact 
that the fortunsée owner refuses to part with it fora sum of 
£3,250. He has arrived in England with this specimen fie 
the purpose of buying machinery to work the vein in which 
it was discovered, and he is himself as curious and interest. 
ing an object as the contribution, being fresh the dig. 
gings, and wearing a gold watch chain of the most pre poster. 
dimensions. The recently discovered gold mines ig 
Australia are also now represented in the Crystal Pal ice, at 
No. $1, class 23. 
| With but two exceptions—viz: the 15th of July, when 
the number of visitors was 74,122, and the 2lst of July, 
when there were 70,640—Monday was the most numerously 
ittended day since the opening of the Exhibition. The 
number returned by the police was 68,542, the amount re- 
ceived being £3,295 L5s. 

THe Hunprep and Turrty-First Day.—Tuesday again 
saw a vast attendance at the Crystal Palace. ‘The number, 
exceeding by nearly a thousand that of Monday, was 69,346; 
being the largest attendance, with the exception of Tugg. 
day, the Lith, and Monday the 2Ist of July. ‘The 
received was £3,303 4s. Among the visitors were 
children from various schools, including, among othets, 
belonging to the British schools of Petersfield, Hants. 

| Notwithstanding the inclemency of the weather, the re. 
ceipts at the doors on Wednesday amounted to £2.830 I1s,, 
the number of visitors being 59,050, It raimed fast and fugi- 
ously as the hour approached forthe building to close, and 
great was the dismay and confusion, the demand for eabs, 
and the cramming of omnibusses, in The 
south entrance of the transept was completely blocked up 





irom 


ous 





consequence 








with impatient and distressed waiters upon the sky y influ- 
ences. ‘The distress manifested by the female porti n of the 
assemblage for the prospective destruction of thei finery, 
was particularly affecting, nor in the wildest flights c Bloom- 


tha. the ar- 


rangements of dress which were made to neutralize as far as 
possible the effects of the weather. Gowns were inverted, 
and petticoats tucked up with the most unhesitating energy, 
while, by one of those extraordinary examples of the law of 
supply and demand, umbrellas of every size and quality 
sprang up in forest-like abundance. Of cabs and omnibus- 
ses there was, as there always is on such occasions, 
fal deticieney, so that a large proportion of the people had to 
trudge, under the pelting rain and ankle deep in mud, on 
their way homewards. 


a dread- 


On Thursday. notwithstanding the unfavorable state of 
the weather, 61,298 persons visited the building ; and the 
receipts amountet 80 12s. 6d. Among other arrivals 


School, 





to £3, 


Pye street, Westminster, who obtained admission by sub- 
scriptions from the benevolent, sent mm consequence of an 
advertisement on the subject inserted in the ‘Times. There 
were also 18 old people from Bletchingley, whose &penses 
were defrayed by the rector and other gentlemen in the pe 
rish, whose joint ages amounted to 1,141 years. Such facts, 
but the former especially, taken in connexion with the daily 
incidents of a similar character, place beyond possibility of 

he propriety of that decision which refused free 
admissions to our charitable institutions, Had ihe numer- 
ous applications made upon this subject been acceded to, we 
should not have witnessed those delightful and gratifying 
efforts of private benevolence, the statistics of which, when 
collected at the close of the Exhibition, will furnish one of 
the most interesting and remarkable features of the many col- 
lected with its diurnal history. Weare happy to hear that 
numerous and valuable presents are being made by ex! 
tors to the Royal Commission for the formation of a perma- 
nent museum after the present display in Hyde Park has 
terminated. An opal of extraordinary beauty, from Hungary, 
hus just been added to the Austrian collection by Messrs. J. 
Goldsehmid & Son, of Vienna, 

We understand that it has heen decided that the twa days 
which will remain between the close of the Exhibition to the 
public, on Saturday the 11th, and the meeting of the Com- 
missioners on Wednesday, the 15th of October, will be de- 
voted exclusively to exhibitors and their friends. It is inten- 


} 
lie 


self and two friends upon Monday the 13th, and ‘Tuesday 


During the/ the 14th, without any payment for admission ; and the ticket 
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will also admit the exhibitor alone upon the 15th, to the cer- 
oneaT of receiving the report of the jurors, and other busi- 
ness connected with the proceedings of the day. This 
he part of the Commissioners, will, we have no 


decision on t . we oe 
doubt, be duly appreciated by those for whose benefit it is 


intend d.—Gardeners’ and Farmers’ Journal, 
REAPING MACHINES, 

Thanks »the officers of the Carlisle Farmers’ Club, the 
agricultur! Ss of the district around Carlisle had an opportu- 
nity of se ing the celebrated American Reaping Machine 
(MeCorm k's) at work on Wednesday last. 

1e of operation was Kingmoor House Farm (about 
les from Carlisle) occupied by Mr. Ellwood. Great 
ity was excited. Crowds of people came far and near. 
o fret trial was made in a perfectly level and even eight- 
ld of oats, one-half of whieh had been previously 








acred fi¢ d 


eut with the scythe—and cut, too, in a workmanlike man- 
ner. The crop was light. The machine, having been put 
to ether on the ground, was set agoing at le ven o'clock, and 
with about three-quarters of an hour's interval between 


twelve and two, continued till half-past four. In the latter 
part of the day the machine was worked in a second field 
having a considerable declivity, and a very rough surface. 
eaused by recent!y made drains and deep furrows, the soil 
having shrunk, and, in fact, causing a second furrow. This 
ground was purposely selected in order to subject the imple- 
ment to a severe practical test. In the first field the cutting 
was rapid, regular, and closer to the ground than we had 
been led to expect; in the second field, though the crop was 
heavier, and so far favorable, there was less perfection, but 
equal rapidity ; yet, under the circumstances, the work was 
satisfictory, and well done. 

On the whole, though there might be shades of opinion, 
the result was a general acknowledgement that success had 
been achieved—that the expectations raised by the inventor 





had been realized. 
Mr. Burgess, of the firm of Burgess & Key, of London, 
who have purchased of Mr. McCormick the right of patent- 
ing the invention in the United Kingdom, followed the ma- 
chine and directed its movements; while an American 
attendant, Mr. Mackenzie, a Virginian agriculturist, took his 
station on the board behind the horses, and right manfully 
and dexterously applied the rake in throwing off the grain, 
in quantities about the size of a sheaf, as it was laid upon the 
platform by the revolving action of the fans. Order was 
J Sabbage and seven policemen, one of 
whom, besides himself, was mounted. Though there was 
occasionally some pressure arising from over anxiety, there 
was nothing to eumplain of on the part of the million. 

There can be no doubt that essential improvements will be 
speedily introduced, and that the work of the man and rake 
will be better done by machinery and the same power which 
eflects the operation of cutting. 

On the whole, all the practical men were well pleased with 
what they saw on Wednesday. Most of them pronounced 
the experiment successful, and more than one gave orders on 
the spot. A single machine might be made to do the work 
ofan entire parish ; so that we shall probably not only see 
joint stock machines, but machines let out at so much per 
day, or so much per acre.—Carlisle Patriot. 

But there are rivals already starting up. An implement 
called ‘‘ Hussey’s American Reaping Machine,” was last 
week tried at Hadham Hall, near Bishop's Stortford, Herts, 
and its effect upon barley, clover, and wheat, are described 
gs astonishing as well as satisfactory. It is made by Dray 
& Co., London ; but nothing is said of its price or the amount 
of work done per hour. It appears, too, that there is an 
“ Australian Reapfig Machine,” which is worked with two 
teams of bullocks, eight each, one man to steer, and a boy 
to drive. We ean reap and thresh,” says the writer of a 
letter professing to give an account of it, “eight or nine 
fcres per day in good hot weather. We paid £70 for it. 
There are some light machines made for horses ; but ours is 
a strong substantial article, and is drawn by bullocks, and a 
d to the near side corner. There is a comb in 
font about four and a half feet wide, the teeth of which are 
only wide enough to take in the straw below the ears ; a 
drum works on the back end of the comb, threshes out the 
Wheat, and throws it into the machine. We keep the win- 
nowing machine going at the end of the field, and by this 
means we have the wheat ready for the market at once. 
The straw, of course, is left in the field, but that is not much 
regarded in this country ; most people burn it, but when the 
Weather is very hot and dry it can easily be harrowed off.” 

AnxoTHER REAPING Macuine.—Perhaps it may not be out 
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of place to mention here, that it is expected before long 
another competitor will be in the field — Mr. Hammond, of 
Ripon, in this county, who has also invented a Reaping Ma- 
chine, with which he threatens to eclipse both the Ameri- 
cans. He proposes by his implement to cut and lay into 
swathe twenty-two acres of corn or grass in eight hours 
(supposing the horses walk three miles an hour) ; and it will 
require only one man to manage the whole, which it is said 
he can do with the greatest ease imaginable, without even 
leaving his seat.— Yorkshire Gazette. 
THE LAST APPENDIX TO “ YANKEE DOODLE.” 
Yankee Doodle sent to Town 
His goods for exhibition ; 
Everybody ran him down, 
And laugh’d at his position : 
They thought him all the world behind ; 
A goney, muff, or noodle ; 
Laugh on, good people—never mind— 
Says quiet Yankee Doodle. 


Chorus. —Yankee Doodle, &c. 





Yankee Doodle had a craft, 
A rather tidy clipper, 

And he chalienged, while they laughed, 
The Britishers to whip her. 

Their whole yacht-squadron she outsped, 
And that on their own water ; 

Of ail the lot she went ahead, 
And they came nowhere arter. 

Chorus.—Yankee Doodle, &c. 


O’er Panama there was a scheme 
Long talked of, to pursue a 
Short rente—which many thought a dreaam— 
By Lake Nicaraugua. 
John Bull discussed the plan on foot, 
With slow irresolution, 
While Yankee Doodle went and put 
It into execution. 
Chorus.—Yankee Doodle, &e. 


A steamer of the Collins line, 
A Yankee Doodle’s notien, 
Has also quickest cut the brine 
Across the Atlantic Ocean. 
And British agents, noways slow 
Her merits to discover, 
Have been and bought her—just to tow 
The Cunard packets over. 
Chorus.—Yankee Doodle, &c. 
Your gunsmiths of their skill may crack, 
But that again don’t mention , 
I guess that Colt’s revolvers whack 
Their very first invention. 
By Yankee Doodle, too, you're beat 
Downright in Agriculture, 
With his machine for reaping wheat, 
Chaw’d up as by a vulture. 
Chorus.—Yankee Doodle, &c. 


You also fancied, in your pride, 
Which truly is tarnation, 
Them British locks of yourn defied 
The rogues of all creation ; 
But Chubb’s and Bramah’s Hobbs has pick’d, 
And you must now be view’d all 
As having been completely licked 
By glorious Yankee Doodle. 
Chorus. —Yankee Doodle, &c. 
— Punch 
STEAM PLOWING. 

An experiment was made last week, on the Grimsthorpe 
estate, near Bourne, of the possibility of adopting the pow 
er of steam as an instrument in turning and plowing the soil 
The engine was placed on a moveable tram-road, and by 
way of testing the relative powers, the plow was drawn ir 
one direction by four powerful horses, and contrarily by 
steam. ‘The horses dragged the implement with much labor, 
while the engine, of 26 horse power, hurried it back as fast 
as a man could fairly walk to conduct the plow. The result 
was exceedingly satisfactory, and it appears that two engines, 
placed parallel at each end of the field, would, without diffi- 
culty. with only a double plow, complete four acres of land 
in ten hours, and, if required, subsoil it also. Plowing by 
steam. also posses the advantage of avoiding all indentations 
or basins, as when plowing with horses. To give an idea 
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Kos. Gen. FARMER :—A corresponde: your 
ting from Waukesha, Wis., asks for informat 
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appear in public print, but I think L can inform 
corresp ent how he can build a eranary that 
keep in the grain and keep out “the rat 3 
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them with mortar made of :ime and coarse sand. 
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J. C. Bares.—Sheridan, Oct., 1851. 
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means of support more difficult and laborious While, , 
how +, | would not deny the possibility of the truth 
of the supposition, (for the support of which, some 
consi tions might Byes Rom. 2 it does not seem 
c nt with our ideas of the destiny of the world, 
al 1 human ra roore and improvement 

{th. A in re fro use of the p tate lo some- 
thi . When ‘tato was tirst introd | 
into J e, a very st prejudice existed « 
it for many years : nor were its virtues acknowledge ad 
and its general cultivation and use introduced until a 
hg cal approaching to famine prepared the 
way. Since that time it has been of incalculab] 
advant + cially to the poorer classes of all na- 
tio liave the times, has the condit of the 
W q the state of society, so changed, as to re- 
quil ( > life? Is there any 
prod { the vegetable kingdom that promises to be 
a substitute for the potato? The subject may be 
worl Oo! ¢ sideration. 

In on of the matter, however, I return to 





my first tion, viz: that the potato blight will have 
its dav, and eventually pass away. It may disap- 
pear , or it may yet be several years before it 
sb “d¢mong the things of the past.” It may 
be driven away by the light of science, i e., by an 
application of the knowledge and industry of men, o 
it mav disa rof its own accord. In the mean- 
time it h ly desirable that investigations be dili 
gently prosecuted. Important results may follow. 
H.—D n East, Oct., 1851. 
FS ee ee 

AMERICAN PHOSPHATE OF LIME IN ENGLAN? 


aving been directed by the Council 
quiries on the subject of the occur- 





to m speci ] Bi 

rence of mineral depen won e of Lime found in the Uni- 
ted States, and in reference to the specimen of that 
substance which Dr. union had forwarded to the 


Duke of Richmond, replies were received from his 
Exc len cy the American Minister, Dr. Dauseny, 
Sir B- I. Murcmson, Sir Chas. Lyety, Capt. W. 

H. Suyrnu, Dr. Suawe, Prof. Jonnstrox, of Durham, 
tg Jounson, Secretary of the New York State Ag- 
ricultural Society, Dr. Cooxr, Professor of Mineral- 


ogy in Harwood University, and laid before the 
Council on the 25th of June last. The following 
results may be deduced from this correspondence : 

1. The Mineral Phosphate of Lime has been found 
in the American States of New Jersey and New 


York ; and there is a great probability that it will be 
discovered in other States of that Union, as well as 
in Canada ; it is also not improbable, from analogi- 
cal considerations, that this crystalline substance may 
be f i d to e) 
i land and elsewhere. 
The specimen from New Jersey, forwarded by |r 
Dr. Same NY to the Duke of Richmond, had the -- 
pearance of a rem irkable variety of crystaline rock ; 
but the ef rmation in which it occurred was not stated. 
It was found by Prof. Maskenyne to contain 95 per 
cent. of the phosphates of lime, iron, and alumina. 
Its importation was made by Messrs. 
Stamford Place, Live pool. One vein alone, discov- 
ered in New Jersey, would supply the English mar- 
ket for many years. 

3. In the State of New York a great mass of the 
mineral had been discovered, and a shaft had already 
been sci to the depth of thirty feet. ‘This vein oc- 
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curred. at Crown Point, near Lake Champlain, in | alarm others. 
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xist arneng the metamorphic masses of 


Jevons, of 








. 
| esex county, and the abundance of thé mineral was 
‘O great as to lead to the conclusion that this mine 
contained an inexhaustible supply ; the locality 
also favorable for fazility of transport and ready ship- 
ment. This vein consisted.of grains and crystals; 
and on analysis, in America, has been found to con- 
tain a much larger proportion than the Jersey mineral, 
f which yielded only about forty 
per cent. of the phosphate of lime, while the Crown 
Poitit mineral gives eighty per cent. of that substance, 
free a small amount of 


wis 


some specimens 


gouty 
from chalk, containing only 
quartz in grains, and of the fluoride and chloride of 


lime. . is very soft, and pulverizes easily, and is 
more readily dissolved than the Jersey variety. It 
can be delivered in London, in the reugh state, or 


use, as may be thought most de- 
ms a day may 


powdered ready for 
sirable. By single-horse power two t 
— be ground. 

The price at which the Jersey ph »sphate was 
mn offered was five guineas per ton ; but inter- 
est immediately ceased, in a commercial point of 
view, when the importers, on fallacious grounds of 
supply and demand, injudiciously raised the price to 
£7, forgetting that there were already other forms of 
phosphate of lime in this country available to the 
English farmer. It is now fully believed by mode- 
rate and intelligent Americans, that the United States 
afforded in the English market at 
such a price as will render it a cheap fertilizer ; and, 
as it can easily be reduced to powder, its value can- 
not be doubted, provided it be treated with sulphuric 
acid, and thus rendered suitable as a manure for those 
crops for which phosphate of lime has been found by 
experience to be advantageous. 


its 


: 
phosphate can be 





Professor Jounston, of Durham, to whose per- 
sonal visit to the United States we probably owe the 
attention thus paid to this uneral, occurring so 
abundantly in that part of the «7rld, remarks 
“American farmers in general have *vt the know- 
ledge to appreciate the value of sucn ¢ ™anuring 
substance as this, nor the ability to purchas- it when 
manufactured into super-phosphate of lime; tau. ‘is- 
covery, therefore, will be a boon, for the present, w 
both countries. It will make more abundant and 


| cheap the means of fertility which our coils require : 


while, by supplying a new article of traffic only sale- 
able in Great Britain, it will form a new bond of con- 
nexion between our kindred nations.” 
SOS 
Hawk Catcuine.—A singular but effectual meth- 
od for destroying hawks, that greatest terror to all 





| poultry yards, has recently been communicated to 


me. My informant says he took no less than seven 
the first day. They had previously been so fright- 
ened with powd rand ball, that he could no longer 


reach them with his rifle. The world will nq be 


er the wiser, or fowls generally more safe, on ac- 
| 


count of his discovery, unless it be published ; and, 
should you deem it worth publishing, you may give 
it to your readers. 

It is simply to erect, in an open field near by, a 
post a few inches in diameter made square et the 
top, and say five or six feet above ground. Place 
on this, a smart steel trap, fastened with a short 
chain. The intruder will be sure to take his stand 
there, it being a capital spot to make his observa- 


tions; he sets foot on treacherous ground, is easily 


| captured, and should be removed soon so as not to 


J. M. C. 





Lansing, Mich., 1851. 
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RODUCTION. 

Scpi >» United States should adopt the 
pion th consequent would be 
doul is more raised now than the 
farm —Ilf Genesee Farmer, Vol. 
] » 7 yo) 


=! remarks : 


s subject T wish to make a few 
One ol 








Ist. the greatest objections to the present 
system of farming, is the cultivation of too much 
land. Many seein to think that °° ore at and succes 
ful farming” ec ts in having many and great fields 





under cultivation seems to be to 
r 1? 1 fa 


} ¢} o The evil 
extend Loeir i S and (tal 1€ eV1IS 


indefinitely. 


In et 


— —— 


EE FARMER. 


| tion is general; and yet how many there are 
| are very ignorant on almost every subject. So with 
farming. How fe comparatively, know anythi 
more about farming than simply the mechani al ps rt 
— plow, sow, reap—and this very imperfectly. If 
few read, or are willing to read, anything on the 
} subj ct of their calling. Wlence the need of 
light, a light that shall enlighten all. 

2d. oVecessily. Improvements a 
jand especially when they interfere with our usu: 
habits, or when we do not believe them to be 
ments, (such is the conditi many fi 
seldom adopted till necessity compels. 


Who 


att 
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more 


re generally 





mprove- 
and 


na 
his neces- 


f 
mm Oi 


ring rs, ) 


of this course are numerous: First, Comparatively | sity is beginning to be felt. Hence we begin to 

a? “om 7 — ) _ Lar a . — 
more labor for comparatively less product. Second, | witness some improvetsents. Let this necessity 
Defective cultivation, and consequently dehcient) continue, and improvement will be more and more 
crops. Third, The exhaustion of a greater extent 


% } } tu ! > » © rror 
of land. Fourth, The necessity of clearing a great- 





er amount of land, and consequently the waste of a 
greater amount of timber, &c., &c. Hence, 

2d. Suppose the same amount of labor and manure | 
to be expended on one-half of the present area of 
land, in such a way as to obtain a product equal to| 
what is now obtained from the whole, what would 
be the result 2 All the aforementioned evils would 


be avoidel. One half the land would be left in its 
ori¢inal virgin state, for the future use of the owner 
Half the amount of timber that is now 
recklessly, and I might say wickedly wast d, would be 
saved to posterity, who according to present manage- 
ment, are likely to sufiey from our cruel extravagance. 

3d. hh labor required would proba- 
bly not equal that now expended, some portion of 
time would be left to the farmer for his own social, 
moral, and mental improvement ; a consideration of 
10 little importance. How many farmers now have 
no time for anything but their daily labors, and how 
few are properly enlic'.cened even in the proper busi- 


or hiis children. 


Wicne 





A ‘ { 
As the amount oil 








ness of their profe-s.on. Llence, 

4th. There - ould be little danger of a superabund- 
ance of »uauce. The farmer would be faithfully 
and proi ably employtd as now, his products the 
gan und his farm in better condition for himsel! 


aud far better for the country and for posterity. 
Farmers, try it, and see if it does not prove true. 
You can not lose much—you may gain much. H.— 
Down East, Oct., 1851. 
————_ A ARAAAAAS 


“THE CAUSE” AGAIN.—“THE REMEDY.” 


I ruLLy concur in the sentiment “that agriculture 
has been too much neglected in this country, &c.,” 
and as fully believe that that neglect has consisted 





} manifest. H.—Oct., 1851. 


ASHES 


VALUE OF 


a slight return for the 
| many benefits received at the hands of yourselves and 
correspondents, I beg leave to lay before your read- 
| ers the following statement of facts. 
| On the 25th of last April I planted one-half 
| of potatoes on ground that had been manured a 
broken upa short time previous. The potatoes 
dropped in the first four rows, and the ashes applied 
by ‘the handful to the hill at the rate of fourteen 
bushels to the acre, and then covered as usual. The 
next four rows were not ashed ; the same alternation 
was continued through the whole picee. During the 
growth of the vines, the appearance was deci y in 
| favor of the ashed rows. ‘The “blight” struck them 
|the 6th of August. On the 3d of October |] dug 
| eight rows ; the four which were ashed \ 1 
bushels, and the four which were not ashed yielded 
three bushels, and those from the ashed rows were 
much superior in quality. This gave three bushels 


| Eps. Gen. Farmer :—As 
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acTe 
I 
nd 


were 


/ Vie ded six 


| of potatoes forone of ashes. Potatoes are now worth 
| from 374 cts. to 50 cts. per bushel. Perhaps I should 
|} observe that the kind planted, is known in these 
| *diggins” by the name of * Door-yards.” There 


was not 
W. DousLepay.— 


a dozen rotten ones in eithercase. Joun 
East Scott, N. Y., Oci., 1851. 


~_—An 





WASHING WHEAT. 


Eps. Gen. Farmer :—As most farmers who sow 
spring wheat (and nearly all sow it here) are obliged 
to wash it, or use some other means to keep it clean 
from oats and foul seeds, I send you my method of 
washing, which you can publish if you think it wor- 








more in the manner in which it has been conducted, 
than in the want of labor expended. And I believe 
it both on account of what I have seen and what | 
—~ heard ; for although not now a farmer, (would 
thi 


I were,) yet I was brought up a farmer, and 
have long observed the operations of farmers. I be- 








lieve I gave the principal “Causes” in the Septem- 
ber number of your excellent paper, page 211. ‘T'o 
these I now add the general desire of our farmers to | 
enlarge their possessions, to the neglect of improving 
well what they have ; and the greater ease with which | 
great crops are obtained from new lands, than from 
old. Both these causes have produced their effects. 

“Tur Remepy.’’— The remedies are chiefly two : 

Ist. “Wore light.” 
lightened, but the light is general —i. ¢., as a nation 


we are comparatively an intelligent people ; educa- | 


know we call ourselves en- 
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thy a place in your valuable paper. It isas fellows: 
I take about three pecks of wheat and put it into 
a common wash-tub, then fill it with water, and after 


stirring it up well take off the oats and other foul 





seeds that rise to the surface; but as a goo! many 
of the oats will not rise to the surface of the water, 
many find it difficult to separate them from the wheat. 
I do it in the following manner :—Alfter stirring it 


1 4 | “37 3 } } 
bottom, the oats will be { 1d to be 


up well from the 
on and near the top of the wheat; then with a small 


ah OiiGil 
paddle or stick stir around the outside of the tub, so 









as to give the water a rotary motion, when the oats 
will be seen to gather in a heap at the centre of the 
tub ; remove them, and stir as before until all are re- 
moved. Wheat can be washed m ner in this 
way than it can in any other I ever saw tried. H. 


Tuorntron.— Yorkshire, N. Y., 4ug., 1851. 
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Messrs. Epitors :—The October number of your paper | 
. call for information in regard tu the prevention | 


contams a 
With your leave, I will give the re- | 


and cure of Mourrain. 
sult of my experience. 
First, the preventive: Le 
of pure water and plenty of salt ; mix salt and sulphur to- 
gether and place it ina trough under shelter where your 


¢ ‘ 
) Let them have at all times plenty 
, stock can have access to it at all times; and lastly, give to | 
] 

ry 


each animal a table spoonful of pulverized rosin once in three 
months. ‘I'his dose should be varied according to the age 
and size of the animal, 

The Bloody Murrain, if left to its course, proves rapidly 


fatal, and in order to be treated with success, must be at- 
tacked in its earliest stages and subjected to energetic treat- 
ment. My mode of treatment is, first to give a large dose of 
rosin, then follow with draughts of decoction of smartw eed 
made strong and given in large and repeated doses, After 
' careful and repeated examinations of eattle that have died of 
; Bloody Murrain, I have become convinced that the seat of 


the disorder 1s in the kidneys, hence the utility of rosin both 


as preventive and cure. 
As regards Dry Murrain, I believe salt mixed with wood | 


ashes in the proportion of three to one, and kept within 
1) reach of the animals, to be an effectual preventive. J. R. 


TayLor.— Waterford, N. Y., Oct., 1851. 
ree 


Messrs. Eprrors :—Jn the last number of your paper inquiry 


| for himself. 





is made relative to a new species of fly that has lately made 

its gppearance at Reading Centre, N. Y., described as half 

an inch in length, with yellow body, and covered with a 
reddish furz, inhabiting the dung hill. 

itisan old acquaintance of mine. Some twelve or fifteen 

years ago, a fly answering the above description first made 

its appearance in Thomaston, Me., where I then resided, 

? and seemed to confine its operations to the dung hill. The 

same season I found my onions partially destroyed by mag- 

\) gots; the next year they were nearly all destroyed. I tried 

itagain, and they took the whole. I then gave itup. So 

iy faras I could learn, its ravages were confined to the onion 

alone, the cultivation of which was entirely suspended with- 

in the circle of my acquaintance. It commenced by deposi- 

( ting its eggs upon the top of the onion when quite small, 

and continued the process through the season. ‘The young 

i) fly emerges from the soil of the onion bed early in June, and 

| is then of a grey or ash color, with a slender body, and slug- 

gish in its motions, with little disposition to fly. It retains 

its ash color, till nearly grown, when it puts on its golden 

yellow coat with reddish furz. I know nothing of its history 

or habits, only that it is death on onions. I used as a reme- 

; dy salt and ashes, and lastly a strong decoction of tobacco 

If and burdock without the least effect, they seeming quite as 

] fond of tobacco as their persecutor. I have little deubt that 

} they were brought in in some vessel from a foreign port, as 

D. K.— 


no similar fly had ever been seen there before, 
Waukegan, Ill., Oct., 1851. 





Eps. Gen. Farmer :—In an article in the ‘ Philadelphia 
Evening Post,’ I noticed the extract of a letter to the ** Far- 
mer” from a gentleman in Virginia. expressing the wish that 
100 or 150 northern farmers would come there and buy a 
tract of land, which could be got at an average price of four 
dollars per acre, with improvements. I take the liberty to 
ask a few questions, for answers to which I should be very 
much obliged to yeu. 


for fencing? I suppose it is worn out tobaceo land. 
hard ? 


hot teo great in recovering the land. 
ville, Pa., 1851. 





—— 


munications, from Maine to Illinois. 








swer all, 





If lam not mistaken, | 


2. What kind of land is it, and is there any timber on it 
3. bs it well watered by springs, and is the water soft or 


I intend to sell my water-cure establishment and go west 
to buy land, but would prefer Virginia should the expense be 


f 
1. Can land be got there at the same prices by only buy- 
ing from 100 to 300 aeres. 
1 C. Bar _z.—Browns- 
? 
{ 


Eps. Gey. Farmer :—Is it possible that your population are 
In answer to a communication of 


to 1000 acres are plenty and most of them suitable for divi- 
ion. The usual payments for lands are one-third cash, bal- 
ance in ore and two years. A man may work as hard as he 
pleases and is thought none the less of. Wages of negroes 
are about $100 per annum, board, clothing, doctor's bills, 
risk of running away, &c., at the risk of the hirer. Work 
required to be done, if chopping, six cords per week ; all 
overplus to be paid for to the negro, Other work in propor- 
tion. Holidays—visiting his family—say six weeks, not less, 
in the year, White hands about the same, or not quite as 
much, ‘The crops raised, depend altogether upon the culture 
and seasons, from seed to fifty bushels peracre. This season 
the wheat crop is unprecedented for quantity and quality.— 
Oats, owing to the long severe drouth, say half a crop. Corn 
may bea fair crop. ‘Tobacco not more than half a crop. 
Peaches in profusion. Apples, but middling. Early frost 
sometimes kills early wheat, sometimes the rust, and some- 
times the fly. Casualties same as elsewhere. Fruit misses 
say every third year, partially. 

But I suppose no man will think of buying without looking 
There is plenty of land to be bought, but the 
capabilities are being brought out and lands are rising in 
value, I will venture to say that the region from head of 
tide water to the Blue Ridge, is as healthy as any other, 
and possesses as many of the advantages of living; but 


sion. 


|} 1 would advise no man, except in particular localities, to 


settle singly, ‘but for a company to purchase Jarge tracts 
and divide sosuit. ‘TT. E.— Chesterfield, Va., 1851. 











GAPES IN CHICKENS. 


Eps. Gen. Farmer :—I noticed in your last number 
an article on “ Gapes in Chickens,” and having con- 
siderable practical experience in raising poultry, I 
have thought it not amiss to give my views. 

In the first place, [ think the Gapes are generally 
caused by using wet feed, and that too fine. The 
old way is, to soak bread in warm water and feed 
the little fellows with it as soon as they are hatched : 
this readily forms a paste, and their stomachs are 
clogged. The difficulty is, we distrust nature and 
wofully misjudge the power that the Creator has 
placed in even the little chicken to digest its own 
food. When I can get screenings from the mill, I 
feed them with it. If that is not to be had, I feed 
them with very coarse Indian meal, just cracked, dry. 
Give them water in a separate dish, and they will 
wet the food in their crops to suit themselves. I 
have raised turkeys this year in the same way. I 
have neither jammed a “ pepper-corn” down their 
throats nor “ greased” them, yet I never saw health- 
ier or nobler birds, and I have not lost one; while 
my neighbors, with their pepper, their sour milk, and 
their curds, fail to raise more than half, and those 
that-survive the treatment look as if they had the 
consumption. Wet food in warm weather is soon 
soured, and sour food is unnatural to any creature, 
unless their taste has been greatly vitiated. It must 
be wrong te “pinch off the shell on the point of the 
beak.” How unnatural!! C. W.— Lake Grove, 
N. ¥., 1851. 

P. S._ I think it is time S. W.’s Notes should be 
“shorn” of their free trade doctrines. C. W. 








Coor up poultry to fatten, and they will do well 
up to 12 or 14days. Keep them in the coops beyond 
that time, and feed them as you like, they will grow 
leaner every day until they grow a skinful of bones, 
and die.—.4g. Gazette. 

ARR Renner 





Goosrperrigs. — Fourteen hogsheads of goose- 





IT eannot possibly an- 
Allow me to say, small farms are difficult to be 
had with good improvements ; but farms containing from 250 | 
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Saturday, 30th August, imported in the ship Hamp- 
ton, from London. 


1 all for moving South? 
| mine in your paper, I have received some hundreds of com- | herries were entered at the Boston Custom House on 
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IMPROVEMENT OF WHEAT. 





WE are anxious that an intelligent and sys- 
tematic effort be made to improve all the better 


} sorts of wheat grown in the United States. 
| To promote this object, the Genesee Farmer 
} will pay a premium of five dollars to the person 


| who will send to the office the head of wheat 
| whose seeds shal] weigh more than the seeds 
taken from any other single head. 

A premium of three dollars will be paid to 
the one who shall produce the most weight of 
grain from a single seed ; and 

A premium of two dollars for the head of 
wheat containing the largest number of seeds, 
regardless of their weight. 

The Secretary of the New York State Ag- 
ricultural Society, B. P. Jounson, Esq., exhib- 
ited heads of over sixty varieties of wheat at 
the recent State Fair, which he obtained in 
France. We examined these specimens with 
some care; and, apparently, none were supe- 
rior in quality, or equal in size to several kinds 
grown in this country. Some of them, how- 
ever, are said to withstand the attacks of fungi 
(rust and mildew) much better than American 
wheats. On this account, if no other, the best 
wheats grown in France deserve a fair trial in 
our climates and soils. 

The reader will find in connection with this 
article an exact likeness of two heads of beard- 
ed wheat of the natural size, the one produced 
from seed originally brought from the Mediter- 
ranean by a naval officer who obtained it near 
Mount Ida, and we named it “ Troy Wheet” in 
putting it up for distribution at the Patent Office. 
The other is known by the name of “ Austra- 
lian Wheat,” which sufficiently indicates its 
origin. Both of these varieties deserve further 
trial, and we shall be thankful for any facts 
relating to either that may be of interest to 
wheat-growers. Mr. Davinson, of Greece, 
Monroe county, N. Y., has produced the best 
heads of wheat that we have seen anywhere 
this year; and we hope that he will continue 
his experiments. The best oats which have 
been received at the Patent Office were from 
the farm of the Hon. Joun M. Crayton, late 
Secretary of State. 

Those that desire to produce large ears of 
wheat, must not allow many stems to grow 
from a single seed. A single one will doubt- 
less be better than to permit more heads or ears 
to mature. A half bushel of seed equally dis- 
tributed over an acre, should each seed pro- 
duce a plant and not one tiller, but all send up 
single stems each bearing one hundred seeds, 
the yield would be fifty bushels per acre. 























































































































To grow a large per centage of wheat in 
proportion to the straw, is an object of vast im- 
portance in a national point of view; and to 
attain this result in a small way, let the exper- 
imenler saturate a few bushels of leached ashes 
with chamber-lye, and apply the fertilizer in 
such a manner as to be thoroughly incorpora- 
ted with the soil in which wheat is to grow, 
and not so much as to injure it. 

It is our purpose to collect samples of all the an zcp-WIX DEL | 
varieties generally known in the United States 
for experiment, and we solicit a few seeds of AUSTRALIAN WHEAT. 
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1851. 

any kind our readers may have which is distinct, 
with a short description of the same. In return, we 
intend to distribute gratuitously the best seeds which 
we can procure either at home or abroad. We go 
for improvement bx cause we believe in it — not to 
speculate, nor for the almighty dollar. 

“The head of Troy wheat which we have had drawn | 
and engraved, was grown by Mr. C. Howe Lt, of 
Qeden, from seed procured at the Farmer office ; 
that of Australian was grown by Mr. Davipson. 








PLAN OF A HAY BARN 








Eps. Gen. Farmer :—I saw in the Farmer of March 
last, page 69, a draft of a Barn with a manure cellar, 
which attracted my attention considerable, and as 
you appear to be in favor of drawings, and not being 
exactly satisfied with any plan presented, I send you 
a plan on which I should build a Hay Barn for my- 
if, An addition can be added for grain to suit the 


self. 
fancy. As | ama reader of your valuable paper, I 


am bound, with others, to convey whateyer I consider 
tobe worthy of its columns to its editors, 
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Fig. 1 represents the lower or basement story, 44 
feet long. A, Manure cellar; B, B, B, B, Pillars on 


which the frame work of the building rests; C, C, | 


Compost cellar, the compost to be put in in the 
spring and remain till wanted ; D, Cellar for vegeta- 
bles; E, Stairs leading up to the floor. 

Fig. 2 represents the floor of the barn. A, A, 
Barn Doors; B, B, Stable floor, 18 feet wide ; C, C, 
an opening to throw down the manure and litter into 
the cellar, 9 inches wide, the opening to be covered 
witha plank and fastened there by short bits of scant- 
ling fastened to the plank by means of iron screws; 
the scantlings drop through the floor and hold the 
plank in its place. D, D, Stantions and Mangers, 
3 feet wide, the stantions to be shoved back against 
the mow wlicn the barn is filled ; E, E, Bay 14 feet 
wide. 

By a scaffold over the floor, you can fill your barn 
full of hay, except where the cattle stand. You then 
fodder into each manger from each mow, and your 
cattle stand rumps together, and the manure drops in 
the center of the floor. 
throw the manure, with the litter, into the cellar be- 
low, which, if your compost was prepared in the 
spring, it is ready to throw into the manure heap 
to save the leakage of the cattle. Whoever carries 
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FARMER. 


out this principle correctly, if he does not find his 
cellar full of manure, he may tell me I am mistaken 
and consider me worthy of my name. 

A. Briockugap. 


ta 
A COMMODIOUS FARM BARN. 

Messrs. Eprrors :—As I have been much pleased 
with many of the plans for farm houses, and also 
barns, laid down in your very excellent paper, I pro- 
pose, knowing that it adds great beauty, as well as 





| : P . 
| comfort and convenience, to a farm to have a good 
| barn as well as a good dwelling house, to place at 
| your disposal the ground plan of a barn which I deem 


very commodious, especially to we farmers, 
‘Who hail the mountain morning air 
O'er verdant slopes arising.” 

This plan, though somewhat similar to some in the 
Farmer, is very unlike others, inasmuch as it does 
not provide shelter for such quadru-bipeds as root or 
scratch, as I think there will be rats enough, in 
spite of you, to supply the vacancy occasioned by 
the displacement of the small fowls. And if I should 
be allowed my humble opinion, I would say that poul- 
try of all kinds should have separate departments, 
as the lice that infest the feathered tribes are often 
very annoying to horses and cattle,. besides they are 
apt to haunt the granaries. 

To the end, then, that I may perhaps give one new 
idea, I place the following plan before your many 
farmers, hoping that from the many plans laid dewn 
in your excellent paper, some of us may be able to 
make a “compound extract,” or a perfect barn, as 
there is nothing that I hate worse 

‘Than long stories, and short ears of corn, 
A costly farm house, and a shabby barn.” 
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GROUND PLAN OF BARN. 





By raising the plank, you | 


Description.—This barn is 60 by 44 feet, outside. 
| A, Threshing floor, 22 by 3, Grain or straw 
‘room; C, Oats room, 10 by 18; D, Stable with 
| stalls, 14 by 18; E, Reservatory for next year’s plant- 
ing seeds, 10 by 12; F, Workshop, with plenty of 
| farming tools, 22 by 10; G, Open shed, with stalls 
for milch cows, 35 by 10; H, Open shed for oxen or 
|e Its, 25 by 10. 1, Cutting room, 14 by 4; 2, Wheat 
earner, 5 by 10 ; 3, Passage ; 4, Depository for farm- 
ing utensils ; 5, Grand entry. 4, a, a, High win- 
b, b, b, Doors ; Cc, CG Feeding rac} Ss; d, Pas- 
Over D, E, and 1, 2, 3, is a hay 


OD - 
mats 


| dows ; 
|sage by a rack. 
| mow, 22 by 24. 

| This barn, if on sidling ground, may be raised, and 
| below serves fora sheep house. A Hoosizr.—Har- 
| rodsburg, Ind., 1851. 
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THE CLOSING YEAR 


ordinary advancement. 


phatically a year of progress. 
all its predecessors in this respect. 
very 


> of America, as it has done in this. 
our business puts us in possession of facts that bear 
us out in saying this. Jt seems as if our people had | 
awoke from a long slumber, conscious that they had 


make amends by increased activity. 
judge of these things ? By the demand existing for 
trees and other nursery commodities, and the increas- 


cultural books and periodical als. ‘Those not familiar 
with these things may judge from the improvements 
that have been made in their own neighborhoods. 
Ten years ago, three or four nurseries 

York, Boston, and Philadelphia, were able to supply 
nearly all the trees wanted on the continent. They 
even were smal], compared with some modern estab- 
lishments, and their stock not unfrequently outgrew 
thedemand. Now the country is covered with them ; 
one can scarcely find ten miles square, from one ex- 
tremity of the country to the other, without a nursery 
of some sort. In Minnesota, only heard of the other 


a standard topic with the juvenile newspapers of that 
region. A gentleman called on us a few days ago 
from Oregon, and informed us that he had a nursery 
there of several hundred thousand trees, and he was 
buying seeds and stocks to extend his operations 
largely. 

Look into the advertising peges of the agricultural 
and horticultural journals and see what an array of 
nurseries are inviting customers. 
more trees, and especially fruit trees, than were ever 
advertised before in any one journal in any part of 
the world. This indicates the spirit of the times in 
regard to planting, for nurseries only grow up with 
an increasing de amt und for their own pi roductions. 
The fact is, tree planting is the business of the day, | 
Our large cities are increasing in population at an 
amazing pace, and this increases the demand for fruit 
and encourages the planting of orchards. 
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Po oe, Ph heh he 
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lost many years of precious time, and determined to | Hovey’s “Fruits of 
How are we to | 


ed number and increased potranage given to horti- | 


around New | 


day, nurseries are being started, and tree planting is | 


The Horticultu- | 
rist alone, for the month of October last, advertized | 
| culture alone in the United States, and perhaps much 


But aj books. 


A I I 
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| large share of the demand comes from country towns 
| and villages where prosperous business men and me- 
chanics are making their homesteads. No man jow 
a-days thinks of living on a treeless piece of ground 
| Farmers, too, far into the i interior of the quiet. -ountry, 
are catching the planting spirit and extensive orch ards 
'and nice fruit gardens are springing up about their 
houses. So it will go on till every one w ho has a 
| bit of ground shall have planted trees. Then we are 
| not like other countries, relying on the natural increase 
of our own population ; ; tens ‘of thousands of foreigy “7 
ers are poured j in upon us annually and are breakin e 
| up the virgin soil of whole regions of wilderness, and 
| preparing it for orchards and gardens. The annual 
increase of cultivated territory in the United States, 
|is far greater than people generelly are aware of, 
But “look at the increase of horticultural books and 
periodicals. We have now three large and excel- 
lent monthly magazines, one at Boston, one at Alba- 
ny, and one at C incinnati, exclusively devoted to 
horticultural affairs, and all are well sustained, 


j 
mad be 


Then 


Tue year which closes now, may be regarded as one | we have many agricultural journals in which horti- 
in which horticulture in this country has made extra- | culture occupies 
We might have written, and 
perhaps did write, this a year ago, for 1850 was em- | the United States, and not over three or four agri- 
But 1851 has outd one | cultural, all of which combined did not enjoy 4 circu- 
Never, we are 
sure, has the various branches of horticulture | 
received so much attention, in one year, in all parts 
The nature of 


a few 
journal in 


a prominent place. Only 


years ago there was but one horticultural 


lation equal to that of this journal at the present 
moment. ‘Then within six or seven years there have 
been half a dozen important works on fruits and fruit 
culture published, besides Mr. Down1ina’s numerous 
| and costly volumes on architecture and landscape 
gardening. ‘To all these we may add the two ele- 
gant colore d serials now in course of publication— 
America,” and Dr. Brinker's 
“American Pomology.” Only think of an 
amount of horticultural reading called into existence 
| at once it may be said. We may well inquire what 
will ten or fifteen years more do for us with sucha 
| foundation as this to build upon? ‘Truly we area 
| go-ahead people. 

The useful department of horticulture, that is the 
culture of fruits and vegetables, has made the great- 
lest progress, but the ornamental or tasteful has 
| received perhaps as much attention as could be ex- 
| pected in a country like ours, where money-making 
| is the watchword of the d: LY.e 
| People are easily persuaded to plant fruit trees, 
| because their uéltlity is obvious and little skill is re- 
| quired in their management ; but both taste and skill 
must be acquired before ornamentab culture is at- 
tempted. Hence ornamental gardening will advance 
in proportion to the diffusion of horticultural books 
|and papers that cultivate taste and spread informa- 
tion. There are at thistime more ornamenta! 
cultivated and sold in American nurseries, in 
year, than there was in five a very short time ago. 
In Western New York, in 1840, there were not, we 
will say, west of Albany half a dozen acres devoted 
to ornamental plants altogethe r; now one estaDlis 
ment alone in this town has nearly twice that.— 


There cannot be less than fifty acres devoted to rose 


such 


») te 
anes 


one 


¢ 


more. A few years ago there were but two or thrce 
cultivators at New York and Boston that had good 
collections of dahlias ; now we might name fifty. A 
short time ago but three or four American nursery- 
men imported trees or plants from Europe: a ad 
lately one European nurseryman informed us that he 
had more than forty American customers on his 
Grape culture under glass is receiving con- 
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fined civilization than the construction 
of either railroads or telegraphs.— 
Men may be barbarians to all intents 
and purposes, and yet conduct the ma- 
chinery of commerce with great skill 
and success; but when we see the 
homes made comfortable and beauti- 
ful, fruit and flowers clustered around 
them, cemetries for the dead tastefully 
laid out and embellished, and public 
parks and prot nenades la Xked upon as 
indispensable, we cannot escape the 


conviction that the public mind is impressed with ay 
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\ siderab ie attention, and foreign grapes 

i that co id only be seen in the graper- 

1) jes of a few wealthy men around Bos- 

? ton, are now exhibited in all our exhi- 

I? pitions. Ina few years, from present 

appearances, a cold v inery will be con- 

t’ cidered an indispens able appendage to 

If the fruit garden, and many, even in 

K towns and cities, who have no gar- 

% dens, il endeavor toe nj ry the luxu- 

() py of a grapery. Cemetries and town 

i parks are attractiny attention, and as 
> taste becomes more general, and ex- 

{) amples multiply, every town and vil- 
i) Jace in the land wil have its rural 

cemetry, well | planted and embellished, 

¥ andits public park and avenues. We 
sre approaching this state of things 
rapidly ; ; every ‘day brings forth new 
evider ices of adv ancing civilization. 

i We took up our pen to write an ar- 
\" ticle on a very different subject to this, 
*, but the closing number of the year 
‘S brought up this train of thought and 
4) awakened these suggestions on the 
}} progress we are making. We point 
i? to them with great pleasure, for we 
¥ hold that the advancement of horticul- 
ture amongst a people is a much 
? stronger evidence of a noble and re- 


deep sense of the beautiful and the good. 
—__——__ a Rnnnnn,ar.— 


DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW PEARS. 





BY B. DESPORTES, ANGER§, 





FRANCE, 





7 

medium size, branches slender and spreading. Fruit 
very large, pyriform. Skin pale greenish yellow, 
shaded. Flesh yellowish white, melting, very juicy 
and aromatic. First rate. October and November. 
Raised in the garden of the Society at Angers. 
POPOL ell elm 
Tue Rose garden of the Royal Botanic Society in 





Dvaine our journey in Europe we spent a couple of | the Regent’s-park, notwithstanding the unfavorable 
very pleasant days with Mr. Anprg La Roy, of An- | opinions of some well-meaning but mistaken critics, 


gers, proprietor of one of the largest and most cele- 
We were not only w ell | feature of this institution. 


brated nurseries of Europe. 


to form a very agreeable and attractive 


| continues 
Owing to the beautiful 


pleased with the great establishment and the system | weather which has for a long time prevailed, the 


of culture pursued in it, but with the great kindness | plants have grown 


shown us during our stay, beth by M. 


his ace 


omplishec 


Us a Visit in this country a few years ago. 


Le Roy « 


t i assistant, M. Drsportes, who paid | be seen to great advantage. 


Mr. 


remarks bly strong and healthy ; 
and | and consequently many of the later sorts are now to 
The nakedness observ- 


D.| able in the early part of the season, owing to the 


promised us an account, from time to time, of such | recent removal and replanting of the several collec- 


novelties as might be interesting to us here, 


a om t instalment has kindly sent the following : 


Beurre Milet of Angers Pear. — Fruit large, | course, to be expected ; 


and as| tions, is now, after two or three months’ luxuriant 
| growth, almost entirely concealed. This was, of 
and judging from the pres- 


wae obtusely turbinate, resembling the Summer! ent healthy appearance of the plants, as well as the 


Francreal or Ber gamot d Ete. 
low, covered with russet dots. 
ing, juicy. 

culti vation. 


Originated in the Socie ty’s Garden at Angers. 


Tree vigorous and py ramidal in shape. 


N o- 


Skin greenish yel- | profusion of bloom displayed, we think there is but 
Flesh buttery, melt- | little to fear that this experiment will ultimately come 
Quality first rate, deserving of extens sive | up to the expectation of the enterprising rose grow- 


|ers by whose combined exertions it has been begun. 
T hough now somewhat late in the season, the dis- 
play of flowers in this department at the present time 


. Fondante du Comice of Angers. —Tree of ' is by no means insignificant.— Gard. and Far. Jour. 
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NS pert » Ha urdy Lillies, and all hardy bulbs 

+ planted as the ground remains open. ‘Th 
iF) sO should “ay Ptieg 6. ic nine ly ] I ! 
‘> for them all; and when planting is done, cover with 
(] leaves six inches deep. This covering can be raked | 
arly in spring, as soon as frost is out. 





‘ ther be sown this | 
nd freez laid in thin layer 
earth to and thaw 
kept dry they will not germinate 
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may also be sown bi 


e ground be quite dry. 
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To HorticuLturists.—Five years 


This fall | to sk from 


c 


an orchard. 
apples 
a Rhode Island 
from a Roxbury 
+1—all like the samples 
trees are set forth 
ied this fall. I further challenge 
produce so fine sampl »s of peach, 
trees, for | 
when | 
SIX or seven 


ym 
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apricot, and nectarine 
» be n set. 
urd, w 
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he ap es, 


about 





1200 


trees. 


h, 1500 
I sold from 


Lewis Burtris.—Roch- 
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ANSWERS TO 
| . ™ » . 
1(N. W. Rannatt, Bristol ¢ 


1e to hand in evo 


PONDENTS 





Your apples can order. No, Lis 
a pretty and good autumn swe have nop 
seen it before. No. 2 is Blue Ne % 
don’t know. No. 4, Baldwin. ’ 

(J. R. F., Barre.) Honey locust d sow in the 
spring and ecald befor WING, as you ¢ | ot : 
Osage Orange seed can be ured | in the 
SDriug, the seed stores. Red cedar seeds are 


here. 
| (Aue. A. Fannesrock, Syracuse.) T 


r saie 





Y OF j DER 
| Crawrorp.) Prune, lay it 
lwith earth, or straw, or leaves. Uncover and tie uy 
or trellis, when th 


stake 
Srreps.—(Miss J. P., Enzellsville, N. Y 
j comply wit 
“d here. 


cheertully 


seeds cannot be obtai 








Rep Canapa Appie.—(H. G., Jefferson Valley.) 
| We will comply with your request and give a de- 
serption of this fruit as soon as possible. 

| Frowers.—(Janz A. VERMILYE.) W e hap- 
py to hear of your success in floriculture, ana have 
placed your application for another su seeds 

lon file.” It will receive attention, with other 
time. ‘our statement, and others of a 

| ture, cive gratifying evidence that our fort 





| ken an interest in the cultivation of 
| been wh ly in vain. 

(JAMES 1 
may be grown successfully 
many years, if it properly renew 
h suitable composts and manures. 

rotation is advisable. 

Apple and peach trees may be advant 
in the orchard, where 
both ; but many good heavy soils a 


ple, will not answer for the peach. 


melons 
ame ground for 
ed and enri 
But in this, 





be hed 
wit 
as in all crops, a 
, | oo 

usly mixed 
suitable for 


Pp 


. he 
same the s 
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AcKNOWLEDGEMENTS.—We are indebted to H. 
Suypam, Esq., of Geneva, N. Y., for fine sam 
Grapes from his vinery. 

—To Lewis Burtis, Esq., of Ro chest 


ples of 


r beau- 





ym his orchard. 
for 


tiful — and Greening apples from 
—'l'o D. Barker, of North Bergen, 


N. Yo 
Apples, of which we do not know 





is not, in Western New York, a finer or better culti- —T'o H. S. Spracur, of sone ark, Ohio, for a spe- 
| 
Mr. }cimen of the Rawles Janet apple from Ind . 
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Pehion i leomartasent 
Laos Wepartment. 
FAIR AND FLOWERS. 
’ , te 
THe perus rs we are every day receiving 
from our lady 1 ceiving us the hi i 
eammer lab > cultivation of " 
oly l Il 1 isuil ] ple sure. s 
ce inl ' 4 ’ 
: than equalled our expectations, a | 
° t we have done a little to 1e 
] f flowers —-to improve the tast ase 
the ha s of our fair friends, well repays us for 
all t and expense. Who could read such re- 
marks as the following, with which a lady in Wood- 
ville, Jeflerson county, N. Y., closes a letter, with- 
out ing a little pride, anda great deal of pl re, 
in knowing that he had done something, no matter 
how little, to bring brightness to the eyes, smiles to 
the cheeks, and joy to the hearts, of these little ones: 


«| have some dear little neices that I have the care 
of, that love the flowers dearly. They wish to know 
iflam writing to the kind gentleman who sent us 
the flower seeds. They wish me to say they hada 
fine bed*of fiowers this year, and they have saved 





fine lot of seeds fur themselves and for other people. 

: ' . . 

Children are home flowers—they always love 
} = " > 4] ae | 

t mates, the flowers of the field. 


Miss E. W. J., of Jefferson c art de N. Y., as will 








- +] 1) : ¢ P oat 
be seen by the following extract, has failed to raise 
g balsams from the seed we sent: 

- Balsams which I received were not double, which 
\ ther a disi intment, but some young friends in this 
vicmily, that received seed from you, had them of all kinds 
and colors, as double as a rose.” 

1 ] q ba Nichicar la . 

M. ure is, of Charlotte, Michigan, las suc- 








When we ma - the proposition to give packages 
of Flower Seeds > had a collection on hand that 
we knew to be fine; but the demand was so laree 
that our supply was soon exhausted, and not being 
ippoint any, we pr cured from the most 


} 


our command, a further supply. 





‘ , %,’ 
I ial of this seed, ourselves, that it 
did not prove as fine as we were led to hope. sae 


was probably the cause of T 


he ba 











sem loves a rich, and rather moist soil, and fine bloom 
must not be expected on a puny, starved plant. We 
are confident that the beauty of the flower depends 





much on d culture in the early growth of the 


is another p ‘int, also, to be considered, 
and the follow ‘tract of a letter from Mrs. E. A. 








plan ° 


) Fareman, ol W: ayne county, touches the question 


“T have raised one scarlet Balsam much resembling the 


§ 1 given in the October number of the Farmer, but 
am tearful that I shall not have them as beautiful another 
yea the 1 t perfect bl] mums fell off w it producin 
§ \ now I ruld as ean you always d i " 
the s ven iew carefully lected, producing t! um 
pericet ssoms, as such has not been my experienc for 
several seasons they would invariably be diilerent, both in 
form hd ¢ r, anda friend remarks that he has met with 
Ue failure.” 

_ ‘ ile 

ihe most perfectly double flowers will not bea 
Seed, the seed bearing qualities of the flower being 
Sacrificed to its beauty. Consequently we have to 


depend on inferior flowers for seed. If seed is saved 
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“is sent as soon as 
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think us worthy of such attention. 
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Ca Table. 


Editor's 


number our volume for 1851 sed. 
pe has reached every subscriber, and 


ent is cl 


Every number we h 


has been carefully preserved for binding. Few of our read- 
‘ whi preserve them, would be willing to part with 
their old numbers for their original cost. If any one has | 
lost numbers, or through any cause failed to receive them, it 


pleasure to supply them without charge. We 
Farmer, but in sending 
it would 


in mailing the 
180,000 numbers during the year, 


ire 





accident should occur to prevent 
large non reaching their destination. All 


er reachi we ca! 
which we are 


rain in case of failnre, always 
li 
That we have sueceeded in making the Farmer, the pres- 


ent year, what it should be, we can hardly hope, but we 


feel contident 


paper of four times the value of the few shillings it cost him. 


that we have furnished each subscriber witha 


Our rations have not been given merely for pictures, 
but for illustration, intended to throw light on the subject 
discussed, and many of them have been costly, and from 
original « ns. Itis not to age ew all the com- 
munications we publish contain reliable information, on | 
which the farmer shouid risk much. But, in these articles, 


s consideration, and infer- 


ences the farmer 


facts are presented to the farmer 


drawn from these facts. These infer 





can discuss with his wife, his sons, and daughters, and 
neighbors. Thus light is obtained, and the theory is con- 
firmed or rejected. 


Tue next Votume, which will commence onthe First of 
January, but which we shall have ready for delivery a week 
or two previous. we shall enlarge by the addition of E1ent 


and shall otherwise materially improve the ap- 
and if we are not altogether disap- 


Farmer for 1852 will 


more pages, 
pearance of our journal, 


culations, the Genesee 


pointed in ourca 
be the most beautiful Agricultural paper printed in America, 
Although we have published the Farmer for many years 


we have not yeth 
foolishly in subscribing for the Genesee Farmer, 
all our 


ard of the man who thought he expended 
his money 
This being 


old subse 


the case, we confidently hope to retain 
another year, and to make a still farther in- 


crease. ‘I'o do this we depend upon the voluntary exertions 





of our friends everywhere. We have no paid agents, and 
intend tv have none. Instead of paying agents a commis- | 
s10n, as is common, we preter to give our paper to the farmer 


at the 
circulation, 
price. The increased size of our Journal will énable us to 
add interest to every department, and we shall give every 
month a page of extracts from the best European Agricultural 
Journals 

To our friends who have voluntarily acted as agents the 
pasty return our thanks. We 
debtedness, and feel anxious to increase it another year. 
We hope none of our friends will be satisfied to forward a 
less number for 1852 than for ’51. 

OS 

Western NEw York AGRICULTURAL Soctety.— The 
of organizing a Western New York Agricultural So- 
etty freely discussed at the present time, 


» very lowest price, and but for our exceedingly large 
each volume would cost us more than the club 


ar, we acknowledge our in- 


subject 
ciety is being 
and the opinions we have heard expressed are favorable to 
the movement. We 

riculturists of Western New York, to discuss this question, 
and to organize the Seciety if it should be deemed expedient 


to form one, will be issued in a few days. 
——_———— 


presume a call for a meeting of the ag- 


ADVERTISEMENTS, to secure insertion in the Farmer, mus} | 


be received as early as the 10th of the previous month, and 
character as to be of interest to farmers. 
Terms—$2.00 for every hundred words, 


each insertion, paid in advance. 


be of such a 
publish no other. 
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some of | 
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| cember. 
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1p 
FARM ER. a Dea 
Tue ‘‘ Preparep Guano” Fravup.—The evidence of 


fraud in the ‘‘ Prepared Guano” business is thickening— 
growing darker and darker, and blacker and blacker, “A 
gentleman well known to the agricultural world as an author 
of repute, and who states that through misrepresentations he 
was Sie ed to engage in the manufacture of the wort} hless 
article 
| he article is not worth drawing two miles, if it could 

> had gratis. I found out that to make money by 
| siness rid be by deception, and I sold out after — 
been in the business only three months. I know what 
erery article is in the cor npound as I bought everything my. 
You were right in your calculations. The Ga 


*, Writes us Nov. oth: 

+] 

the by. 
Seif. 


did furnish about one-half—the con 
actual cost was only six cents per besrel :" 


3 house 
vons the other. The 


IsH, that ‘‘My prepared Guano does NOT contain an atom of 


anything from Gas Works, notwithstanding your coarse insin- 


! 

} 

How does this compare with the declaration of Mr, Keyr. 
| uations and assertions to the contrary.”” We hear nothing 
| more of the libel suit, although we are quite pre pared to 
| prove all that we have said, and a great deal that we have 
| not said. We are.surprised that such a systein of fraud 
should have been so long continued without the slightest 
notice from the agricultural press. If the Genesee Farmer 
had been published as near the seat of operations as some 
other agricultural papers, this fraud would have been ex. 


| posed long ago. 


—— —_ 


Rvurat Homes, or Sketches of Houses suited to American Country 





Life ; with original Plans, Designs, &. By Gervase Wuesiee, 
New York, Cuartes Scrisner. Price $1.25 
A handsome bouk with about 300 pages, bearing the above 
| tle, has just appeared, and we acknowledge tlhe receipt of 
acopy. Weshall notice this work in our next, and give 
some extracts, with engravings. : 
Lessuns IN MoveERN FarMinG, or AGRICULTURE For 
ScuHoots, isa neat work of some 400 pages, reeeived from 
the author, J. L. Buake, D. D. It is an excellent school 
reading book, and we recommend its use in our common 


schools. It might be read with profit in the family. 


—_—- - 
1852.—We do no 


To THOSE WHO Form CLUBs FoR yt ask 





| that all the members of a club should receive their papers at 
| one oflice. We are willing to send to as many Post Otices 
| as there are members of the club, if necessary for the conve 


| nience of subscribers. But where it is practicable, Post 
| Masters would accommodate us by keeping a list of the sub- 
| scribers at their office, and allowing us to send the whole 

number to their own address. ‘This saves us the trouble of 


writing on all the papers. this the pres 


ent year, 


Many have done 


—— 
refer all to 


better way 


AGRICULTURAL Books AND Liprartes.—We 
our offer of Agricultural Books. We know of no 
in which a young man could obtain a few good agricultural 
Farmer. 
of the Far- 


that few 


books, than by obtaining subscribers to the Genesce 


The winter montlis afford leisure, and the price 


mer is so low, and its merits so well appreciated 
will refuse to subscribe if solicited. We will send 


numbers and show bills to all who apply. 


specimen 


a 
To our CANADIAN FRIENDs.—We 
nish. the Farmer to our Canadian subscribers free of Ameti- 


have not 
d of the 


shall continue to fur- 


can Postage. Some premiums due in Canada we 


forwarded, on account of complaints we have recei\ 





high rates of postage. We can forward by express to almost 
any port in Canada, and will send by mail if dé 
— —_—~—_ ™ 

Monroe County AGricvLturaL Society.—The Annual 
| Meeting of the coed County entindinesl Society will be 
held at the City Hall, in Rochester, on the 14th day of De 
A general attendance of members is requested. 

James Vick, Jr., Secretary. 
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ProrEessoR NORTON, AND ANALYTICAL Cusmerar ar-| 
PLIED AGRICULT uRE. — No adult reader of Professor | 
Norton's letter and analysis of an article sold for manure, 
which appeared in our last, could fail to see the great value 
of the professional labors of that gentleman to the farming 
interest. It is not from a desise to benefit Prof. N. or his 
Jaboratory, that we recommend young men who have the 
» attend at least one course of lectures on scientilic 
The advantage 


To 


means t ; , ‘ 
goriculture, as de livered in Yale College. 


will be all on the side of the instructed party, not that of the 
No future event is more certain than the 


able instructor. ( 
vertainty of their being ina few years a universal demand 
for carur ercial manures. In the preparation of these there is 
en strongest possible temptation to perpetrate fraud on the 
farming community. It has been a part of our professional 
duty to learn the fact by experience, that 5U0 Ibs. of night- 
soil in its natural semi-liquid state, will not form over 100 
of dry poudrette as it ought to be prepared ; and hence, that 
greally valuable article can hardly be sold at acent a pound. 
Suppose, however, that a dealer in fertilizing salts should 
make 200 Ibs. of great strength and value, and divide the 
same between four excellent farmers and gentlemen of the 
highest character, for trial in different States. Of course 
“the salts” are found exceedingly valuable for wheat, corn. 
potatoes, and grass, and are truly certified to by the respect- 
ive farmers Who tried them on the crops named. On the 
strength of these certificates, Mr. B. sells to one thousand 
other farmers, a half ton to each, of what purports to be the 
same kind of * salts.” which they buy as an experiment. 
The cost of 1000 Ibs. being only $10, the seller gets $10,000 
cash in hand, and the buyers get a mixture of swamp muck, 
lime, and very fine sand, worth much less than the freight 
home to the farm. These one thousand cheated cultivators 
will not be likely to put their heads into the lion’s mouth a 
second time ; but it will be an easy matter to procure with a 
good article, another batch of certificates, and to extract 
$10,000 next year from the pockets of another thousand 
Science is the only 


farmers never before bitten in that way. 
preventive of such frauds, and an independent Press to give 
ita faithful report for the protection of the farming interest, 
regardless of personal eonsequences. 
———__——— 

Motticaut Rvk.—Daniet P. Bicetow, of Barre Centre, 
left in our office some heads of rye of extraordinary size and 
beauty, measuring eight and a half inches in length. The 
variety is known as the Multicaul Rye. It was received 
from the Patent Office by a gentleman in Vermont. It was 
treated according to the directions accompanying it, which 
were as follows : 

“ Sow in the month of August, or sooner, and as soon as it 
gets up and well started, turn on your stock and pasture it 
during the fall, and again in the spring, until the first of May. 
It being necessary to pasture until late in the spring, other- 
Wise it grows too tall.” 

Mr. B. says: ‘* it was recommended to yield from forty 
tosixty bushels per acre, and I think it will bear the recom- 
mendation, as it yielded over forty bushels the present 
year.” 


a 

Coat in WesTERN PENNsYLVANIA.—On the line of the 
canal which extends from Beaver to Erie, there are strata of 
coal four feet in thickness, a specimen of which, analysed 
by Dr. James R. Cuitton of New York, gave the following 
result : 


aad inci elidel 90.043 
IN i. ccna aitedensail 4.620 
PD, occcccecscvenecoses 2.917 
Ee anne 2.420 

100.000 


This analysis shows the coal to be of an excellent quaiity ; 


A Ciry Yours 1n Love wits tHe Farmer’s Lire.—A 


| young man in New York city, who has taken the Genesee 


Farmer for a number of years, and paid for several years yet 
in advance, wishes to become a farmer. He has studied the 
theory of farminggand now wishes to engage with sume 


| practical farmer,-so Phat he may learn to unite theory with 


practice. But we give his own story in his own words. 
He writes us : 

‘‘] believe that farming, to be profitable, requires much 
headwork as well as manual labor. And why should it not ? 
r'here is no business, in my humble estimation, to which so 


| little mind has been applied. A business that will support 


so many who appear to make so little use of their heads, 
ought to richly pay one who makes a good use of his men- 
tal faculties. 

“‘T have endeavored to learn the theory of agriculture by 
every means In my power, having a library of from fifty to 
sixty volumes on various agricultural subjects. }’erhaps you 
say I may have a library, but that I may not read and study 
its contents, therefore what is the use of my having one? 
But I read my books, and try not only to read but to rememe- 
ber, for it is not what we read but what we remember that 
benefits us. I also take four agricultural papers, three of 
which are published in this State, and one in Ohio. I sub- 
scribed to your excellent journal in 1850, for tive years. 
Thus you will see that I have done all that I could to pre- 
pare myself for a farmer's life. Being unacquainted with 
any farmer to whom I might apply, | concluded that the 
only way by which I could obtain a situation on a farm, 
was to presume so far on your kindness as toask you if you 
would be willing to get one with some good farmer for me.” 
Any farmer wishing to lend an enterprising young man a 
helping hand, may correspond with us and we will furnish 
his address. We have given some of our own experience in 
the pursuit of agricultural knowledge, in another page. 

a "Be, 

Manurks — ANIMAL, VEGETABLE, AND Minera. — Mr. 
Levi Bartiett, of Warner, N. H., is writing a series of 
articles‘on manures, which are printed in the Boston Jour- 
nal of Agriculture. He gives great prominence to the ex- 
periments of Prof. Way, which go to show that salts of 
ammonia are decomposed in clay soils and the base (ammo- 
nia) retained in combination with alumina in an 
It seems not to have occurred to Mr. B 


insoluble 


condition. ARTLETT 
nor to Mr. Way, that if rain water does not dissolve this 
new compound of ammonia, as they allege, then it can not 
possibly enter the roots of plants to nourish them. ‘Their 
theory preves too much in denying the sclubility of ammo- 
niainany form. To be of any value as fvod for growing 
vegetables, it must be either a soluble gas or a soluble salt 
to pass through the cell walls and capilliary tubes of plants. 
Crenic and apocrenic acids found in spring and river water 
doubtless derive their nitrogen from ammonia and decaying 
vegetables dissolved out of soils. Alumina has a strong 


affinity for ammonia, but not to the extent claimed. 


annuals : 

Waite AustRaALian WHEAT.—Mr. Davison, from whom 
we procured the Australian Wheat of which drawings are 
given in this number, writes us: *‘f have raised from 5 
grains 65 heads—averaging 13 heads to each grain ; 
65 heads produced 9 ounces of clean wheat, averaging 97 
grains to each head—making in all 6305. This wheat does 
not grow taller than our common wheat, but the stalk is un- 
commonly stout, and with me has shown no appearance of 
rust. I like this wheat much, and have sent some to my 
son in Bedford county, Virginia, for trial there.” 
—_—- 

A FRIEND writes that he wishes to purchase 
tiguous to railroad, containing two or three hundred acres, 
for the purpose of raising and and fatting South Down sheep. 
Persons having such to dispose of, may communicate with 


us, or Z. B. Wakeman, Rockton, Herkimer Co., N. Y. 


these 





a farm con- 











and it is said to be not inferior to the celebrated Cannel coal 
of Scotland. 
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such distinction ; and I dou! rt sy their recipients wiil y Bess 
Lonpon, Oct. 17, 185 themselves as ‘* being used”’ by the Council of Ch»), ” 
The Exhibition closed pra fi on Wednesday. The | for their own purposes, Wii a 
Pri IR 1 Commissioners went gprough the dumb In short, we shall hold a meeting next weck of th exhi- 
show of delivering and receiving the av@rds in gross. The | bitors here, and very likely we shall respectfully ame 
Dita of I mm made an inaudible prayer. An anthem | enor intended us by the medals awarded. If that is , “ 
was suns, and one veree of God Save the Queen. From 1imous vote of those now here, the great m will 
d t to rk the heavens | down the rain in tor a letter to the Royal Commissioners, conched j ’ er 
ret rhere was something i appearance of Albert », declining theirs, and to which their respeeij e 
and the Commissioners which « mper upon the whole | Signatures will be attached. It is generally felt here by the 
audience—there was throughout a feeling of apprehension | €X!ibitors, that it is a studied attempt to defraud the A veri. 
that something diabolical and outrageous was in the future. | ‘ wm ¢ xhibitors of their proper position before the wi , 
This feeling was fed by the article of the Times that morn- | Whieh Its duty to resent in a proper and dignitice inne t. 
ing intimating what might be expected when the awards Whatever is done will be well counselled beforehand 
sh 1 ay *, So strong was the consciousness of the | Our Commissioner, Mr. Riddle ll, who has | 1 Commie. 
Prin and Royal Commissioners that the y were out todo | sioner, agent, exhibitor, owner, an la good whil ahs ae . 
a mean istardly act in the face of the world, that mani- | presenting the bills of exhibitors, which are very heavy, and 
fested itself in their countenances and actions, while in | continues to refuse to give any statement of hi ai 
the audience it produced a sullen silence, and the whole | tures, so that our meeting, when held, will to deal wit! 
passed off more like a funeral ceremony than the closing of | not only our enemies, but our friends. One thing m 
a great f- relied on, the whole will be attended to properly, 
Yesterday’s Times presented the list of awards, and so dif- SONSLON, 
ferent were tl ey, In numberless cases, from what had sores LIST OF AWARDS TO UNITED STATES CONTRIBUTORS 
known to be the decisions of the jurors,that it was clear that THE GREAT EXHIBITION OF ALL NATIONS 
those decisions had undergone a garbling and tampering by »dals—Adirondac Manufactur ‘ : 
the Cou * Chairmen. This Ce incil of Chairmen, it ind iron; Morris. Jones, & Company. for } 
must be borne in mind, were the Chairmen of the several exploring and Mining Co., f ne ores. in = 
juries, and were all Englishmen. After the juries made their s; Trenton iron Co., for iron of 
Reports, it was found that we we re decidedly ahead of all ee ee a ‘ 
the world in the new and useful, and if the original program- | east iron; Morrill ee aC “3 Fe in s* sabe he 
was adhered to, we would Scent hme proportion of the | & ¢ for boiler plate iron ’ 
t or great medals, which would be very few in number at Crass Il.—Council Me Goel Borden, Jr.. for 7 ion 
° Early in the proceedings achange was made—a wi- | called meat biscuit 
ranve was made to first medals, liven after the port rize Meda W 3arnes, maple sugar; T. Bell, soft wheat 
of the juries, the Council of C nen Virtually set ¢ » the | 'fom fsenese L. Dean, maple sugar; Dill & M I n- 
> tic +} ’ . ae » and tranennsine a 1 tol co; J. H Grant do; P. R nson, d i, 
entir ction of thik juries, aitermn and transposing so as t 2: Hee Genes four: 1 | A 
(as t bimes said) ** take away the cist tion i to ate | ric B tion of m 5 YY y State 
ch to th at medal,” By the published awards this has | Ag. S« f wheats yrond & S er, flour 
been done etlectuatly, for it has been given to things entirely | thirds h, bam, Cincinnati. 
below such distinction, while very important—in fact, a | //onerabl J Bridge. oil cake; George Dominick, 
greater number of the most important things have only prize - - Pan _ & Brother A , seo z ee a = ha nO, 
medals, while the majority of things having first medals, are | 4, . J; ee ee a oe Ae a reer, 
below mediocrity in class, and out of the proposed range of | , y. fecula of maize M W hite. Muse va ins t ~ sa 
first medals entirely, as for instance: the first medal named C 11.—Prize Medal—Power & Weightman. chemical 
in the whole list was a council medal, for a‘ process of | H abie Mention— Wetherili & brother, various ea 
washing coals.” The first great medal tothe United States Crass 1V.— Prize Medals—S. Bond. cott ( | 1: W 
is in class 3d, to Borden Gail, Jr., for the pre paration called | ~s - arch; J Ri wing, wool; Hamy cotton; 
b te lo John Pean & Son, of the United King- | re al cod ss esis ty 7 sa Pabegegye H.G “4 
dom of Great Britain, a large medal for two ' r of Steam | cotton: A. M. Rime i. Co cok: wr. in D ccebhces 
Engines of a compactness for small vessels.” A large medal | State of Maryland. collection of products; J. B. Merriev 
is awarded to David Dick, of Pennsylvania, for his ‘‘Anti- | cotton; Perkins & Brown, wool; J. Pope, cottcn; W. § 
Friction Press.’’ Buta similar medal in the same ss is | cotton; Rey. Z. Thompson, woods; J. Nailer, cotton: O 
given to Hibbet & Sons, of England, for a display of cotton | Starch Factory, starch. : ; F 
machinery, so that the greatest inventions of foreigners are Honorable Mentions—E. R. Dix. hemp. uano; G. Domi- 
: : ar s eee cea “ | nick. lard oil; E Eeuchtwanczer. bleached s FF. Frank. lard 
put against collections of old machinery by Englishmen. | L. Goddard, whalebone ; Holbrook & Stanley. lard oil; F. 0 
So in the 10th class, St. John’s (American) Self-Vetermin- | Ketteridge, corn-husk fibre; B. J. Pell, woods; Truesdale, Jacobs, 
ing Variation Compass after having been reported favorably & Co.. cotton. 
upon by the 8th class and 10th class, and also Burt’s (Amer- Crass V, (a)—Prize Medals—C. Childs, for slide t)p buggy or 
iean) Solar Cou pass, have received prize medals equal to | phaeton enamelled aj ron of leath: rof ver rquality. The 
that o of A. Rocher, for exhibiting a balance made in the | Whole well got up and neatly finished; G n, fora sport- 
government workshop at Washington. About ten English, | ‘TS 78800) Very neatly finished in all respects 
5" t — ‘i aig. | Crass Vi.—Council Medal—D. Dick, various er er’s tools 
and a dozen European, gun workers have prize medals, | and presses. ; 
in all cases for werkmanship at best, while Colt is unnoticed. | Prize Medals—Blodgett & Lerow, sewing machine; T. K. Farl 
Then Hobbs, who has picked all their locks, has his lock, | & Co.. card clothing; W. Hapden, drawing rulator for ¢ mn; 
Which ih si. fi them a ll, put uy on the same > footin - apr Ze I well Machi e Shopp. seif-acting lathe and a wer! { 
medal. Our Prouty and Mears’ plows, althouzh they | >"? bookbinding machine; J. P. Woodbury. wood planing 
have beaten in every contest, are aw: urde ] prize mx lals, toncuing : n i gro diy, machine. - " 
’ Crass VII.--Prize M lror e Manu y ew ork, 
» medal is given to an English plow. And the | model for Ryder’s patent iron 1 
churn, although it beat all others, is dropped Crass VIIL.—Prize Medals—N 1 Ins n of Washing- 
an English and Belgian churn which it beat. | t \dels of ships of war and large merchant ves=« 1 R st 
our greatest inventions, our best works of art, | J nautical compass, purporting to show the } e of any 
and genius, and industry, have, by the award, been placed | “isturbing forces upon the needle. and also to show the a — 
on a par with a pot of pickled peaches, and a Scotch snuff | = 0 neg os 2 a — psec tols 
box of wood, cartloads of which can be bought in the stores | w Rh’ Pilmer. tarcet rifles: Rol en fag resis. Dimer rch ger 
5 W. R. Palmer. t et rifles; Robbins & Lawrence. military 
at eighteen pence each. The list of awards seem to have Crass 1X.—Cowncil Medal H. McCormick. reaping machine 
been prepared especially to throw us as much int shade Prize Medal —Prouty & Mears. plow 
as possible, An honest and fair list of awards would . Crass X = ¢ Th Medal—Will um B 14d & Son, invent fa 
left Ingland too far behind ; they have therefore adopted | B&W Mo le of observing sah - “ soos aga = 
the course likely to prevent distinction of merit as much as | , Dieta a ~ } eh ‘ pert Ms os a 
possible. They have smothered and covered us up by giv- we pie aoe Peg ee ee Oe . sap rreotypess 
ing council medals, in nine cases out of ten, to the English | sonn R. St.John, detector compass; J. A. Whipple, daguerreotype 
and Europeans for things no way entitled to distinction, | of the moon. 
while, except Dick’s Press, the council medals to the Uni- | Honorable Mention—J. E. Mayell, photographs 
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t highly of his grand piane for 
etsandt tes: G. Gemunder, for a Joseph Guarne- 
: i for three cthet? violins and a viola; C 
comes SU sno fortes; R. Nunns & Ulark, seven-octave square 
5 - - a s—Gilbert & ( piano forte with lian 
1ccessful application of a sew material 
facture of a flute; G. Hews, patent 


Wood, expenses incurred in constructing 


1ls—Amoskeag Manufacturing Co 


sheetings. and cotton flannel 
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Co. cotton sail cloth 


snnelswxhibited 





i ze le —Gilbert & Steven, 2 


Holden, blankets 


T.&D 
d St & Co., 


—Lawrence, tartans 
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rcloth 
r carpet 
Addington. for shoes for 


—Albro & Hoyt, for floc 
ce & Co.. f 


%) Pr a) ne | 
} B. .- m native wool | Downing’s I and-cape Gardet 50 
x M B. Baker. light harness of superior work- wnhing’s Couatry Hou $2 
‘ i " i. calf skins tanned in oak bark; Hickey | P-ssay Manures. 25 cents 
- us: Lacy & Phillips. ease of harp Wis- | Far sand Er aut’s Hand Book. $1 
= a7 « Whitman. specimens of curled hair. for fu ture. | Fruit Gara by P. Barry. $12 
"HH MV iH. Adams, for a portable saddl | Ir by Thomas. $1 ; 
a Cuses XVI Prize Me J. K. Henrick, for 2uperior ruling | G Farmer's Dictivnary. $1.50. 
t tt s; 8S. G. Howe. for a system of character | ctor. 25 cents 
v ilar in f wi t capitals, for the blind i. » Doctor. 25 cents 
p H Bradley. Bon 0. for book cloth bind- } ‘t—and how to keep it sound. 25 cents 
1) ing gual ¢ gild Ht. Gassett, f erior ruling of account | Johnston’s Agricultural Chet ry. $12 
{ poole: J. & W. McAdams, for ruled account books and circular | Johngton’s Le ‘ 1 Pract | Agriculture. 75 cents 
Vv poling I 1X Mott. for specimens of account books; C. Starr | Johnson’s Diction ry of Gardening. $1.7: 
t for b ing works for the blind, with thickened margins, to pre- | Kn »wison’s Complete Farrier, or Horse Doctor. 25 cents 
5 vent the embossing from being pressed out; E. Walker & Co.. for Ladies’ Companion to the Flower Garden $1.25 
) g bible t y bound and ornamented, with a recess for afam- | Liebig’s Agricultural Chemistry $l. e 
| ily regis the cove Loudon’s Ladies’ Flower Garden $125 
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BOOKS ON AGRICULTURE, &c., Kc 
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For sale at the Office of the Farmer, an P $ 

_— Publisher « rmer keeps constantly on |} ia large 
assortment of t nost »pular and valuable works 7 Ain 

ing to Agriculture, Horticulture. and Rural and Domestic Eecono- 

my, which wi sold at t lowest cash } es, The names and 

prices of a portion of the K3 are annexed : 

American Farm Book. $1 

American Poultry Yard, by Brown. $L 

American Shepherd, by M ell. $1 

American Veterinarian, by Cole. 50 cents. 

American Fruit Book. by Cole. 50 cents 

Breck’s Book of Flowers. $1 

Buist’s Kit let 7 nts 

( Als alGl y 50 cents 

Complete Fs er. by Fe nden. §1.2 

Domestic Animals. by R. L. Allen. Cloth, 75 ets.; paper, 50 cts 





ing’s Fruits 











Miason’s Farrier and Stud Book 
Miner's Bee-Kee s Manu 
Norton's Elements of Scient 
Poultry Book, by Bennett 


$1 
$1 
Agriculture. 


per 
tic 50 cents 

$1 
Poultry Book. by Dixon & Kerr. $1.25 


Si. 


tural Economy. by Boussingault. $1.25 
1 


Rural Homes 1 
Agricull 


by 


ure. by Rodgers. 75 cents 
Stewart. $1. 

50 cents 

3744 cents. 

75 cents 


Scientific 
Stable economy 
rhe Bird Fancier 
rreatise on Milch Cows 
Youatt on the Pig. 
- Orders from a distance will recei 
forwarded by Mail or Express 
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Wayne County Agricultural Warchouse & Seed Store, 
1) C. WILDER & CO., De vers in Hardware, Iron, Stoves, Hy- 
i. draulic Rama, Lead Pipe, Horse Powers and Separators 
eaping Viachines of latest improvement, t ¢ Plows, Cast 
Vegetable Cutters, Hay Cutters for hand or | 

implements of every variety Paint 
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———— — ———— 
e New York, and as we wish to give our friends in othe 
Genesee Farmer for 1852. equal chance in the competition, we offer the same pothnen 
tention anne ( —— a A OF —- ean OF NEW YORK. thus: 
st. To the County ovT or THE State or N. Yorx in which 
Librarics offered to County Agricultural Societies, | greatest number of copies of our paper is taken, an Agriculturg) 
and to Individuals. —- —s ctr af ~~ = z 
e 2d. To ~ ot we ouT a _ og or New York in w 
F i 2e Second greatest number is taken, an Agric al Li 
Tk present number is the last of the volume. The | worth TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS sricultural Library 
i “eae “a . NDIVIDUALS Will receive the premiums to which the 
aralleled increase of our circulation the present | |. gg be oe _ Ago gps they ma 
wnper . led increase of ad ‘ ti : o | titled, for their individual benefit. as a compensation rhe 
year induces us greatly to improve the next volume. = exertions, and the numbers they send will be credited 
' - . tot ies where the : 2 sent, § iums 
It will be printed on NEW TYPE, BETTER PAPER, illus- to tmaividuals win ret peel nm with the County ea 
on8 | “ir TT . . . : J premi 
trated with MORE COSTLY ENGRAVINGS, and be Jarger| BACK VOLUMES of the Farmer will be furnished, if desired, 
a THIRT'Y- | and counted the same as new subscribers. 
than at present, each number containing THIRTY- We shall keep a correct account of the subscribers sent by each 
TWO instead of TWENTY-FOUR pages, without any ae county. In the May number we shall announce the 
increase of price. Let all examine our offer of _jdireries and Books will be forwarded per order, immediately 
# ‘ > | after the announcement, : ersons societies c: 
Books to those who obtain subscribers for the Farm-| own books or leave the cclactinn te map etes can select thaw 
er, as well as to Counties where the greatest number | {4 Specimen numbers, show-bills, &c., sent to all post-paid 
> } 8 P Me 9 applicants. All letters must be paid or free. Subscription a 
is taken. Our friends will please form c’ ups early. | ey, if properly enclosed, may be mailed at our risk. 


x T ~ 1 . + * “2 se 7 @ ; 
PREMIU MS k ( yR 1852 ! The Practical and Scientific Farmer’s Own Paper, 
DurinG the year 1851 the editors of the Genesee Farmer have cir- THE GENESEE FARME R, 
culated in premiums over Seven Hundred Dollars worth of the A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF 
best agricultural books published in the country. These works - . e — 
on .?giicultural Chemistry, Geology. Botany, Horticulture, Gar- AGRICU LTURE AN D HOR TIC U LTURE, 


dening, Rural .Irchitecture, Farm Economy. the Management of ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS OF 
Sheep. Horses. &c., the Treatment of Diseased .Animals, §c., seat- snail . > 
. Farm Buildings, Domestic Animals, Implements, Fruits, && 


eS 


tered all over the country. even to Oregon and California, we be- 
lieve. have exerted, aud will continue to eaert, a very beneficial 
influence. ‘heir influence is not confined to those who receive VOLUME XIII, FOR 1852. 
them. but is felt by their children, their friends, and neighbors. mann ene 
They must increase the knowledge. and consequently the power. AN i. y, awe TICK 
the influence. and the wealth of those for ie aad out DANIEL LEE & JAMES \ ICK, Jr, Eprrors, 
we labor. ‘lhe coming year it is our intention to increase the cir- P. BARRY, Conductor of Horticultural Department, 
culation of these works. We do this for the good they accomplish, —————— -_—— - / 
as well as a slight compensation, to our friends —the friends of N issuing a Prospectus for the Tuirrerntu Volume of the 
rural improvement —and Postmasters, throughout the country. Genesee Farmer, the Publisher flatters himselt that it is tee 
who are acting as voluntary agents without the expectation of | Widely known, too extensively circulated. and too well read, to 
pecuniary reward. With a view. therefore, to this object, and to | render it necessary to state at length the design of the work— 
extend the circulation and increase the usefulness of the Genesee | Those who read the Farmer are the best judges of its value, and 
Farmer. we offer the following liberal premiums to the frienus of | those unacquainted with it are requested to examine its pages. 
Rural Improvement who may interest themselves in obtaining The unparalleled increase of our circulation. the present year, 
subscribers from TWENTY to FORTY THOUSAND. has induced us to 
Premiums to Individuals. enlarge and further improve our Journal, dnd for the year 1852 
1st. THIRTY Dollars. in Agricultural Books, to the person | we shall furnish a paper that for size, beauty, and ability, will not 
who shail send us the largest number of subscribers. at the club | be excelled in this country 
prices, before the 15th day of April next, so that we may announce The new volume will commence on the first of January. It will 
the successful competitors in the May number. be printed on ENTIRELY NEW TYPE and sUPERIOR PAPER, and be one 
2d. TWENTY Dollars. in Agricultural Books, to the person | THIRD LARGER than at present. containing TRIRTY-TWO in 
who shall send us the second highest list, as above. stead of TWENTY-FOUR PAGES. and making a volume of 384 

34. TEN Dollars. in Agricultural Books, to the person who shall | pages. (with title page, index, &c., suitabl: r binding.) at the 
send us the third highest list. as above close of the year. Our increasing circulation warrants us in 

In order to make the circulation of the books more general, and | making this change without any addition to the price. The vol- 
to reward every one of the friends of the Farmer for their exer- | ume will be APPROPRIATELY ILLUSTRATED — containing numerous 
tions in its behuif. we will give to those not entitled to any of the | and expensive engravings of Farm Buildings, Improved imple 
above premiums, the following books, free of postage, or papers, as | ments. Domestic Animals. choice Fruits. Flowers, Shrubs, &e. 
desired : We number among our Contributors, hundreds of the best 

lst. To every person who sends us Sixteen subscribers, at our | Practical Farmers in the country. and our readers have through 
club terms of three shillings each, one extra copy of the Farmer our pages, the benefit of their wisdom and experience. No think 

2d. To every person sending us Twenry-Four subscribers. as | ing man can read any number we issue, without receiving some 
above, any agricultural work valued at 50 cents, postage paid, or | useful hint in regard to the management of crops, stock, or the 
two extra copies of the Farmer orchard. of more value than the price of the volume. The Ges- 

3d. To any person ordering Tairty-Two copies of the Farmer, | rsee Farmer is by far the cheapest Agricultural Journal published 
any Agricultural Book valued at 75 cents, postage paid, or three | in America. Our FORTY THOUSAND SUBSCRIBERS place 
extra copies of the Farmer us ahead of all other Agricultural Journals. and enables us to fur- 

4th. For Forry, any Agricultural Book valued at $1, posiage | nish a paper for the trifling sum of Three or Four Shillings, equal 
paid, or four extra copies of the Farmer. to any, both in value and beauty. 

5th. For Forry-E1cut, any Agricultural Book valued at $1.25, An earnest advocate of improvement of both the Mrvv and the 
postaze paid, or five extra copies of the Farmer Soi, the Farmer seeks to advance the rural interests of the coun- 

For larger numbers, books or papers given in the same propor- | try, and elevate the profession of Agriculture to its proper posi- 
tion tion. To accomplish this, it has labored long and faithfully, and 
{iG To save expense to our friends, we pay the postage on all | not without some success. Its position as the cHrarest, and at 
these works. and persons entitled will state whether they wish | least one of the Best aGRICULTURAL souRNALs in the country, 8 
books or extra papers, and make their selections when they send | fully established. and we confidently ask for it that support which 
orders ; or if their list is not complete, if wished we will delay | it merits from the Farmers, Gardeners, and Fruit ¢ ulturists of the 
sending until the club is full. United States. We invite ail who feel the importance of sustain- 

County Premiums. ing this work, and extending its usefulness, not only te subscribe 

To aid as much as possible in establishing County Agricultural | themselves, but to introduce it to the patronage of their friends. 
Libraries. we offer the following premiums, which we hope will aid Fifty Cents a Year, in Advance. 
in the more general establishment of Agricultural Libraries in Five Copies for $2; Eight Copies for $3, and any larger 
the Counties. ’ ? . = number at the same rate. 

Ist. We will give an Agricultural Library worth FORTY DOL- | F-> 41) subseriptions to commence with the year, and 
LARS, to the County in which the greatest number of copies of us 
the Genesee Farmer is taken by the 15th of April next This Li- 
brary to be kept as a Ccunty Agricultural Library under the care 
of the Agricultural Society. 

2d. To the County in which thewmext greatest number is taken, 
an Agricultural Library worth TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS, on 
the same conditions as above. 

As the above premiums will probably be taken in the State of] November, 1851 
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the entire volume supplied to all subscribers. 

{iG> Post-Masters, Farmers, and all friends of improvement, are 
respectfully solicited to obtain and forward subscriptions 

Subscription money, 1f properly enclosed, may be sent (pose 
paid or free,) at the risk of the Publisher. Address to 
DANIEL LEE, 

, Rochester, New York 
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